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Korea 


DETERRENTS TO NEW AGGRESSION 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, U. S. Secretary of State 


Delivered before the Americon Legion, St. Louis, Missouri, September 2, 1953 


R. Chairman, honored guests, my fellow legionnaires 
M I thank you for having invited me to this platform. 

By reason of your service to your country, you are 
a select group. By reason of the vigorous interest you have 
maintained in the affairs of your government, you are an in- 
fluential group 

Our outgoing Commander, Mr. Gough, and myself had 
talks which, at least from my point of view, have been profit 
able. It is my hope that such exchanges of views will continue 
under our incoming Commander 

We want to keep in close touch with each other. Fortu- 
nately, that is inevitable. You—and I am proud to be one 
of you--have penetrated the ranks of the State Dep :tment 
Two out of five of the Department's personnel at home and 
abroad are veterans. We are glad of that. We want our 
foreign policies always to reflect the patroiotism of those who 
have fought for their country 

My subject for today is Korea, the scene of our latest war, 
and, let us hope, our last war 
ARI 

The Korean war began in a way in which wars ofter begin 

a potential aggressor miscalculated. From that we |zarn a 
lesson which we expect to apply in the interests of future 
peace. The lesson is this; if events are likely which will in 
fact lead us to fight, let us make clear our intention in ad 
vance; then we shall probably not have to fight. 

Big wars usually come about by mistake, not by design 
Aggressive despots think that they can make a grab unopposed, 
or opposed but feebly. So, they grab. And to their surprise 
they find themselves involved in unexpected opposition which 
means major war 

Many believe that neither the First World War nor the 
Second World War would have occurred if the aggressor had 
the United States would do. It is even more 


THI OF PEACI 


known what 


. 


probable that the Korean war would not have occurred if 
the aggressor had known what the United States would do. 
The Communists thought, and had reason to think, that they 
would not be opposed except by the then small and ill- 
equipped forces of the Republic of Korea. They did not 
expect what actually happened. 

There is in this a profound lesson. All the peoples of the 
world passionately want peace. But too often they think that 
peace is won merely by pacifism. They should know by now 
that peace is not had merely by wanting it, or talking about 
it, or seeming to accept the role of a door-mat. To win peace 
is as hard, if not harder, than to win a war. To achieve 
peace is a science. Indeed, it is a most difficult, sometimes 
a rugged science. 

Peace requires anticipating what it is that tempts an ag- 
gressor and letting him know in advance that, if he does not 
exercise self-control, he may face a hard fight, perhaps a 
losing fight. 

The Korean war—the third such war in our generation— 
should finally have taught us that if we can foresee agression 
which will cause us to fight, we should let this be known, 
so that the potential agressor will take this into his calculations. 

This Administration intends to act realistically to win the 
battle for peace. 


AGGRESSORS REPELLED 


Since there was a war in Korea, it was vital that the out- 
come should justify the sacrifice made. It was important to 
establish the fact that aggressors, hostile to the Free World, 
cannot go on enlarging themselves by the conquest of small 
nations, until they become bloated with power and dizzy 
with ‘success’. 

This fact has been established in Korea. 

The aggressor, which initially overran all of Korea except 
a small beachhead at Pusan, has been thrown back to and 
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beyond his point of beginning. He now controls 1,500 fewer 
square miles than when he started and has incurred casualties 
totalling about 2,000,000. The cost to the aggressor has been 
colossal. His gains have been nil. 

Some persons seem to feel that our men who fought in 
Korea fought uselessly. That is a cruel misjudgment of the 
situation. Those who rolled back the military aggression in 
Korea checked forces, which, if unchecked, would have gone 
on to imperil the United States. They showed a discipline, 
a courage, a competency, on the land, in the air, and on the 
sea, which has gained the respect of the whole world, in- 
cluding our enemies. Because of what they did, we today 
live more safely. Our armed services wrote in Korea another 
epic chapter of glorious service for the nation. For that, the 
American people must be forever grateful. 


POLITICAL ASYLUM FOR PRISONERS OF WAR 

The terms of the Korean Armistice also established another 
principle of great importance to us: the right of enemy prison- 
ers to enjoy political asylum. 

Let me explain why this principle is so important. 

The Soviet leaders fear that, if they were to launch a major 
war of aggression, many of their soldiers and airmen would 
seize the opportunity to desert or to allow themselves readily 
to be made prisoners. Such desertions are occurring even now. 
Therefore, the Soviet leaders hoped that the Korean Armistice 
would establish a principle which would discourage future 
defections and thus make their Red Armies more dependable. 
They demanded, in Korea, that any who deserted or who 
were made prisoners, and who espoused the cause of freedom, 
must be forcibly returned to where they could be punished 
for their defection. 

In Europe, after the end of World War II, many who were 
claimed by the Soviets were forcibly returned, except as some 
elected suicide as a preferable fate. The Communists wanted 
the Korean Armistice to elevate that practice into generally 
accepted international law. We refused. 

This time, no Red Army prisoners who want freedom will 
be sent back to captivity. A new and healthy principle has 
been established. As a result, from now on, the Red Armies 
will Se less dependable as tools of aggression. So in this way, 
too, we have increased the prospect of peace and added to 
the security of our nation. 


TREATMENT OF CONVICTED PRISONERS 

Today we can also-report that it seems that none of our 
prisoners of war will be held back because of alleged offenses. 
When I was in Freedom Village last month meeting returning 
prisoners, there were reports that the Communists intended 
to require a number of our men to serve prison sentences. 
The Communist official radio was declaring that the Geneva 
Convention gave them this right. 

I at once made a public statement to the effect that the 
armistice agreement required the return of “all” prisoners 
who wanted to be returned and that, to us, “all” means “‘all’’. 
I further stated that we would hold Communist prisoners of 
war against whom charges were pending until we knew what 
the Communists were going to do 

We have now received word from General Clark that the 
Military Armistice Commission, representing the two sides, 
has agreed that all captured personnel who desire repatriation 
shall be returned without regard to alleged offenses. This is 
good news. We on our side shall, of course, conform to this 
understanding. 

DETERMENTS TO NEW AGGRESSION 


We can all take satisfaction in the fact that President 
Eisenhower has found it possible to stop the fighting on 
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honorable terms. Now, we turn from the military to the 
political — of the problem. 

I headed a delegation that ,went to Korea last month to 
discuss these matters with Presidént Syngman Rhee. We acted 
with a background of regular consultation with Congressional 
leaders, both Democrats and Republican. The Republic of 
Korea and our delegation then agreed on the terms of a 
security treaty. It will not, of course be effective until the 
Senate gives its consent. 

This proposed treaty is another step in the development 
of a Pacific security system. The treaty would complement 
the earlier treaties which I negotiated in 1951 with the 
Philippines, Australia, New Zealand arid Japan. Also, the 
Korean treaty would prevent any recurrence of the enemy 
miscalculation of 1950 which brought about the Korean war. 
The proposed new security treaty will constitute a clear warn- 
ing. It will make it unlikely that the Republic of Korea will 
be subjected to another act of unprovoked military aggression 
which would again involve the United States. 

As another deterrent to renewed aggression, the United 
States and the other fifteen members of the United Nations 
which fought aggression in Korea issued a Declaration that 
if the armistice should be breached by unprovoked Com- 
munist aggression, then the sixteen nations “would again be 
united and prompt to resist.’ Also, that Declaration points 
out that “the consequences of such a breach of the armistice 
would be so grave that, in all probability, it would not be 
possible to confine hostilities within the frontiers of Korea.” 

Since 1950, the forces of aggression have been supplied, 
equipped and protected by air, from unmolested bases in 
China, just north of the Yalu. If, however, the Communists 
desire to resume the war, they now know that they could no 
longer count on this “privileged sanctuary’’. 


THE KOREAN POLITICAL CONFERENCE 


We are now making plans for a political conference which, 
we hope, will turn the armistice into permanent peace. 

There have been some differences of opinion as to the 
composition of the conference. Some, for example, favored 
the inclusion of India. These matters were debated and re- 
solved at the meeting of the United Nations Assembly which 
concluded last week. 

The United States opposed the inclusion of India in the 
Korean conference. We did so reluctantly, but for two reasons 
that seemed controlling. The Korean armistice agreement 
called for a conference of the two ‘‘sides’’ and India did not 
fit into either side. India was not identified with the Com- 
munist side and it had preferred not to join with the forces 
fighting aggression in Korea. That abstention was India’s 
privilege. But like most privileges it cost a price. One price 
was profound distrust on the part of the Republic of Korea. 
When in Korea last month we realized the full intensity 
and depth of this distrust. That provided the second reason 
why we opposed the inclusion of India. 

Korea is the primary subject of the political conference. 
Seventy-five percent of all Koreans are under, and loyal to, 
the Republic of Korea. They have shown an intensity of 
anti-Communist dedication and a willingness to sacrifice which 
has few, if any, historic parallels. Their attitude cannot pru- 
dently be ignored. 

The United Nations has .been inclined to debate Korean 
matters without paying much attention to the Republic of 
Korea. Some of the member states seem to have assumed 
that the Republic of Korea would automatically go along with 
everything that the United Nations wanted. In fact, the 
Republic of Korea is not a puppet. It has a will of its own, 
and 20 million people have backed that will with enormous 
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sacrifices. The Korean question cannot be settled without 
the Republic of Korea. We felt that the United Nations 
should give the political conference its maximum chance to 
succeed. So the United States voted against extending an 
invitation to India. In doing so, we had the support of good 
friends. Also we regretfully split votes with some other good 
friends. In the end, India graciously withdrew. 

Our action involved no reflection upon India. This Ad- 
ministration has great respect for India and we seek friend- 
ship with India. We have already shown that in unmistakable 
ways and we intend to go on showing it. 

But the forthcoming conference is a serious business. It 
is a prolongation of the struggle in which over 25,000 Ameri- 
cans laid down their lives, and in which nearly 125,000 more 
became casualties. We owe it to these Americans to be as 
disciplined in our political thinking as they were disciplined 
in the cause of liberty 


A CONFERENCE WITH A TERMINAL POINT 


We have come to another conclusion regarding the post- 
armistice conference. We shall not sit in it indefinitely. 

There is a long record of Communist negotiations which 
have been dragged out merely in order to give the Com 
munists a cover for achieving ulterior purposes. 

Negotiators seeking an Austrian peace treaty have met 374 
times since 1946-—and last week the Soviets announced that 
they called the whole thing off. 

In 1951, the Deputies of the so-called ‘Big Four” Foreign 
Ministers spent 109 days in Paris talking repetitiously and 
futilely about an agenda for a proposed Big Four meeting on 
Germany——a meeting that was never held 

The Korean armistice negotiations, begun in June 1951, 
were for many months prolonged as a cover for a Communist 
military build-up and, by the first of this year, they had 
lapsed into nothingness. 

We shall not repeat such performance. We are always 
ready to negotiate in good faith. But we expect good faith 
to be mutual. We shall not lend ourselves to Communist 
maneuvers designed to win their ends through guile. 

So, if the Korean Conference discusses Korea for three 
months without making genuine progress toward the settle- 
ment of the Korean business, we shall pause to take stock 
of the situation. We shall consult with the Republic of Korea 
and with our other friends. If, as a result of these con- 
sultations, we conclude that the conference is serving no use- 
ful yo we shall expect to withdraw from the Conference 

We believe that, in negotiating with the Communists, we 
should always have in mind a terminal point 


THE CHANCE OF POLITICAL SUCCESS 

It would, of course, be foolish to attempt to forecast what 
the result of the Korean political conference will be. It ought 
to succeed; but that is not to say that it will succeed. The 
United States, at least, has no secret or ulterior purposes. 
We seek no pretext for turning Korea into a United States 
base on the Asia mainland. We seek only the long-proc- 
claimed goal of the United Nations, namely, the peaceful uni- 
fication of Korea under a representative form of government. 
We stand for “a united Korea for free Koreans’. On details, 
our thinking is flexible. We hope that the Communists will 
come to the conference on the same spirit, and not throw 
roadblocks in the way of achieving a simple and fair result, 


in the interest of the long-suffering Korean people. 
TH! 


We do not make the mistake of treating Korea as an 
The Korean war forms one part of the world- 


War IN INDOCHINA 


isolated affair 


ieee 
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wide effort of Communism to conquer freedom. More im- 
mediately it is part of that effort in Asia. 

A single Chinese Communist aggressive front extends from 
Korea on the north to Indochina in the south. The armistice 
in Korea, even if it leads to a political settlement in Korea, 
does not end United States concern in the Western Pacific 
area. As President Eisenhower said in his April 16th speech, 
a Korean armistice would be a fraud if it merely released 
Communist forces for attack elsewhere. 

In Indochina a desperate struggle is in its eighth year. 
The outcome affects our own vital interests in the Western 
Pacific, and we are already contributing largely in material 
and money to the combined efforts of the French and of 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 

We Americans have too little appreciated the magnitude 
of the effort and sacrifices which France has made in defense 
of an area which is no longer a French colony but where 
complete independence is now in the making. This in- 
dependence program is along lines which the United States 
has encouraged and justifies increased United States aid, pro- 
vided that will assure an effort there that is vigorous and 
decisive. 

Communist China has been and now is training, equipping 
and supplying the Communist forces in Indochina. There is 
the risk that, as in Korea, Red China might send its own 
army into Indochina. The Chinese Communist regime should 
realize that such a second aggression could not occur without 
grave consequences which might not be confined to Indo- 
china. I say this soberly in the interest of peace and in the 
hope of preventing another aggressor miscalculation. 

We want peace in Indochina, as well as in Korea. The 
political poll eal about to be held relates in the first 
instance to Korea. But growing out of that conference could 
come, if Red China wants it, an end of aggression and re- 
storation of peace in Indochina. The United States would 
welcome such a development. 


THE AMERICAN TRADITION 


These international tasks are, as you can see, complicated. 
However, one simple sentiment dominates all that we do. 
We seck to promote the welfare of the United States. 

We are not indifferent to the welfare of other people and 


oftentimes our own welfare is tied into that of others. We 
know that ary individual who tries to live a wholly selfish 
life is an unhappy outcast. That is equally true of nations. 
But the basic motive which animates those of us who work 
for your Government is the same motive that animated you 
legionnaires when you fought for your country—that is, a 
patriotic dedication. 

This nation was founded by men who were intensely patri- 
otic but there was nothing narrowly selfish about their patriot- 
ism. They were men of vision who saw for our nation a 
great destiny. Always they showed what our Declaration of 
Independence calls ‘a decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind’. Always they were understanding of the wants of 
others and generous in efforts to fulfill them. Always they 
sought that our national — should conform to the prin- 
ciples of normal law, which have universal application. In 
their international relations they were not arrogant or in- 
flexible. They always believed in international cooperation 
and accepted the principle of interdependence. Indeed our 
earliest foreign policy, which bears the name of President 
Monroe, affirmed the solidarity of the nations of this Western 
Hemisphere. The faith which led the American people to 
lead in organizing the United Nations was no aberration, 
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but the same kind of faith which has animated our people 
since the earliest days. The United Nations as the “town 
meeting of the world” is the realization of an early American 
concept. We welcome it, because we know that our own 
international purposes can afford exposure to the light of day. 

There is much talk these days about the increased re- 
sponsibility that now devolves upon the United States. That 
responsibility is a reality. And we need not shrink from 
it out of fear that it requires the scrapping of our American 
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traditions and ideals. It does not mean that we have to be 
constantly taking international public _— polls and then 
doing what it seems will make us popular with others. Popu- 
larity won in that way is shabby and fleeting. 

For more than a century the United States has enjoyed 
world-wide respect and prestige. That kind of respect is 
worth having. I hope that we shall continue to win it in the 
only way it can be won, which is the way of our forefathers. 
That is the American way. It is the way we expect to follow. 


Germany 


CONTINUED PARTITION A SCANDAL 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, U. 5S. Secretary of State 


Delivered at News Conference, Washington, D. C., September 3, 1953 


is more than that. It is a crime. 

Originally, there were four zones of occupation, 
one each for Britain, France, the United ‘States and the Soviet 
Union. This was designed as a convenient way for the Allies 
to administer the first phases of the surrender terms. 

It was never intended that Germany should be indefinitely 
partitioned. Britain, France and the United States over four 
years ago put their zones together. The Soviet Union has 
stubbornly held on to the part of Germany it occupies. 

This is not only wrong to the Germans; it is a menace to 
the peace. The Germans in the Soviet zone, now cut off 


T's continued partition of Germany is a scandal. It 


from their fellows for over eight years and subjected to the 
despotic rule of Soviet puppets, are becoming increasingly 
restless. 

Their pathetic economic plight is shown by the eagerness 


with which they seek the food packages made available to 
them in West Berlin. They have sought these by the millions, 
even at great personal risk. 

Their growing resentment at their rulers is shown by the 
riots and strikes which led even unarmed Germans with stones 
to seek to resist the Red Army tanks which were sent to 
subdue them. 

Now, in an effort to curry favor with the Germans, par- 
ticularly having in mind the coming elections, the Soviet 
leaders have made another of a long series of propaganda 
gestures in giving lip service to the idea of German unity. 
However, they have surrounded this with conditions which 
would effectively nulify any practical result. 

For example, in their note of Aug. 4, the Soviet Union 
proposed that Communist China should be brought into for- 
eign minister consultations dealing with such proposals as 
that of German unity. It is hard to conceive of any proposi- 
tion better calculated to prevent any constructive result. Surely 
the solution of Germany should not be subordinated to a 
solution of China, nor should the fate of Germans be left 
to Chinese Communists. 

The Soviet Union has also said that before there could be 
German unity, there must be a German peace treaty and that 


its own puppet regime in East Germany must participate in 
the making of that peace treaty. 

A peace treaty with the Allies, including the Soviet Union, 
when German sentiment was purportedly represented by the 
Soviet puppet regime in East Germany, would hardly be a 
peace treaty which gave genuine expression to the wishes of 
the Germans. Such a treaty could not be expected to be in- 
definitely accepted by the Germans. 

It is the view of Great Britain, France and the United 
States that the first step for the solution of the problem of 
Germany is to have all-German free elections to bring about 
unification. When that has happened, then there will be a 
truly representative German government and then the Allies 
can make a peace treaty which, if accepted by the all-German 
government, will have a true endorsement on the part of the 
German people which they can be expected to honor. 

In the hope of bringing this matter to a prompt solution, 
the three Western Allies have proposed a meeting with the 
Soviet Union Oct. 15 to discuss in the first instance the 
establishment, by all-German free elections, of a government 
which would unify Germany. We also hope at that meeting 
to conclude an Austrian state treaty. 

In the interest of speed the three Western Allies have 
eliminated from their notes all controversial matter and have 
not attempted to rebut the vast series of arguments and im- 
plications contained in the two preceding Soviet: notes of 
Aug. 4 and Aug. 15. » 

Our proposal is simple—a meeting on Oct. 15 which 
would concentrate in the first instance on the question of 
free elections and the status of the future German govern 
ment. This is what the Germans themselves want, as shown 
by the Bundestag resolution of June 10, adopted with the 
support of all political parties, except the Communists. 

The response of the Sovict Union to this proposal will be 
another test of whether the Soviet Union desires in good faith 
to solve outstanding problems which threaten international 
peace and which create grave international tension. We hope 
for a favorable response. 
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Relations of France and North-African 
Protectorates 


UNITED NATIONS HAS NO AUTHORITY TO INTERVENE IN THE INTERNAL AFFAIRS OF ANY STATE 
By HENRI HOPPENOT, Ambassador of France 


Delivered before the Security Council, United Nations, August 26, 1953 


OR the second time in less than eighteen months, the 
Frcs h Delegation finds itself called upon to adopt a 
position, in the Security Council, on an initiative taken 
by a group of African and Asian Delegations with a view to 
bringing before this body a question concerning te relations 
of the French Republic with the North-African Protectorates 
In April 1952, it involved Franco-Tunisian relations, and the 
Council legitimately refused to allow the claim of the peti 
tioners. Today, it is the relations between France and Mo 
rocco which are involved. The President of the Security Coun- 
cil has been requested, by a letter signed by the representatives 
of fifteen States (document $/3085) invoking article 35 of the 
Charter, to call an emergency meeting of the Council with a 
view to inquiring into the international tension and the threat 
to international peace and security that an illegal intervention 
of France in Morocco and the overthrow of the legitimate 
Sovercign of this country have allegedly caused, and to take 
every appropriate action under the Charter. The mere enun 
ciation of this petition, Mr. President, is enough, in our 
opinion, to establish its inadmissibility, the incompetence of 
the Council to take it up, and finally, the inanity of its 
object. The French Delegation will thus declare against its 
inclusion on our agenda and is convinced that the majority 
of the members of the Council, loyal to the spirit and to the 
letter of the Charter, will support its position 
The French Government, as is well known, has refused 
and refuses on legal grounds, for the reasons definitively set 
forth by Mr. Robert Schuman before the General Assembly 
on November 10, 1952, to admit any interference by the 
United Nations in its relations with the protected States of 
Tunisia and Morocco. In order to be completely loyal to this 
position of principle, I should confine myself to showing how 
these reasons apply in the present case. In deference; however, 
to the members of the Council, I believe it to be appropriate 
to submit to them a brief exposition of the facts which gave 
rise to the situation evoked, and distorted, in the letter of 
the fifteen petitioning Delegations. It does not devolve upon 
the Council, Mr. President, to judge these facts, but the Coun- 
cil ought to know them. I shall abstain from anything that 
might make a procedural debate turn into a debate on sub- 
stance or a propaganda debate. I shall keep unspoken all the 
reactions of a Frenchman who daily sees misunderstood the 
task assumed for forty years by his country, in Morocco, and 
her intentions misrepresented. I do not want here to plead 
a cause, but to submit to you, very briefly, the facts of a case, 
only to the extent that they may serve to clarify the law 
One fact is that, for several years, a growing disaffection 
on the part of the Moroccan people with regard to their 
Sovereign was becoming apparent. The reasons for this dis- 
affection, the merit of the grievances that fed it, do not con- 
cern us at all. It is enough for us to note, what cannot be 
denied, that an ever increasing number of the natural leaders 
of the Moroccan peoples,—of those who traditionally are 
their religious and political leaders—were reproaching the 
Sultan for having deviated from the role, which he should 
have preserved, of supreme arbiter above all the factions, for 
favoring some of them to the detriment of the others, and for 


compromising the integrity of the Moslem faith of which 
he was the trustee. Once again, it is not up to us to judge 
whether these reproaches were just or unjust, no more than it 
belongs to us to evaluate the legitimacy of the reproaches 
leveled in other countries, against other sovereigns, and which 
led to the downfall or the shaking of other regimes. 

The first public manifestation of this state of mind ap- 
peared last May 29 when 270 of the 350 Moroccan Caids and 
Pashas addressed a petition to the French Resident General, 
asking the French Government to depose the Sovereign. Caids 
and Pashas are officials with executive and judicial functions, 
appointed by the Sultan, but the latter, in investing them, 
often merely sanctions the personal or hereditary position 
which they hold in their region or tribe. Thus they may be 
considered to be the spokesmen quite as much as the leaders 
of the peoples amongst whom they live, and the significance 
of their step did not escape anyone. Serious unrest during 
the weeks that followed convulsed the whole Sherifian Em- 
pire, during which the supporters of the Sultan confronted 
those whom they were denouncing as traitors and heretics. 
But it is also a fact,—whatever may have been the causes 
and whether or not one may happen to deplore it—, that 
the movement launched on May 29, led by El Glaoui, Pasha 
of Marrakech and second most important personality of the 
Empire, only gained in extent and gravity during these last 


weeks. Other Caids and Pashas, as well as a certain number 
of Sheiks, joined the original petitioners; at the beginning 
of August, there were 356 signatures on the petition by 
which the French authorities were once again asked to re- 


move the Sultan from his throne. At the same time, that is 
to say on August 3rd, the correspondent of the “New York 
Times" in Marrakech, Michael Clark, cabled his paper that 
if the Sultan were abandoned by the French, he would have 
the greatest difficulty in finding a force ready to take up 
arms in his defense. That, too, was a simple statement of 
fact: that is to say, of the growing isolation of the Sovereign 
in the midst of his Empire. 

Faced with the danger which threatened his throne, it was 
upon France, and upon France alone, that the Sultan called. 
While nothing would have physically prevented it, he did 
not call upon the United Nations to intervene; nor did he 
call upon the Governments whose representatives have 
brought about this meeting of the Council. It was from the 
French Republic, the protecting power, that, by his appeals 
to the Chief of State and his two manifestos of August 16th 
and 17th, he demanded aid and protection against the revolt 
of his subjects. 

France was bound to give him this aid and protection and 
she exhausted every possible means in order to do so. 

All during the weeks that preceded the final crisis, the 
French Government, through its representatives in Morocco; 
did not cease to play its role of mediator between the two 
opposing parties. 

From the Sultan, the French Government made every 
effort to obtain consent, at last, to the retorms demanded by 
his people, which would lead to the democratization of the 
local municipal and provincial assembles and to the modern- 
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ization of the administration and judicial institutions of the 
Empire. To the Pasha and his —— the French 
Government constantly recommended calm and patience and 
pointed out the necessity of plading their confidence in the 
mediatory and pacifying action of France. 

It was not until August 13th that the Sultan consented to 
give his agreement in principle to the reforms which for 
years had been proposed by France and demanded by his 
people. On August 15th, a joint proclamation of the Sover- 
eign and of the Resident General—after having recalled that 
the problems posed by the evolution of the Sherifian Empire 
were the exclusive affair of France and Morocco and that 
any outside interference could only retard or jeopardize the 
solution—anneunced the forthcoming proclamation of im- 
perial dahirs concerning the reform, on an elective basis, of 
the municipalities, the judicial organization, the status of 
magistrates and the creation of regional assemblies. Other 
measures were provided for, tending, first of all, to “give 
a modern structure to the Moroccan State and to have the 
people of Morocco participate more closely in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs while guaranteeing the rights and 
interests of France’, secondly, to prepare ‘the conditions in- 
dispensable for establishing, when the time comes, a new 
system of Franco-Moroccan relations, founded on the prin- 
ciples of association and interdependence’. 

In the meantime, more than 4,000 chiefs and notables 
opposed to the Sultan gathered around El Glaoui of Marra- 
kech. Making a new attempt at mediation and appeasement, 
the Resident General went to see the latter in person; and, 
in order to reinforce the authority of his words, a personal 
representative of the Minister of Foreign Affairs was sent 
from Paris to assist him. 

The interview of Guillaume and Mr. Vimont with 
the Pasha of Marrakech and the principal Moroccan leaders 


took place during the morning of August 15th. It lasted 


for more than five hours. The Resident General and Mr. 
Vimont succeeded in dissuading the Pasha and his followers 
from proceeding to the immediate deposition of the Sultan 
as temporal leader of the country. El Glaoui and the leaders 
around him remained, however, adamant in their refusal 
to recognize any longer the Sultan as religious leader and 
Imam of Morocco. In the evening of the same day, they 
proclaimed as the new Imam, with all the traditional rites 
and ceremonies, Sidi Mohammed Ben Moulay Arafa, uncle 
and cousin of the last three Alaouite Sultans. For all the 
Arab and Berber peoples represented at the Marrakech meet- 
ing, the new Imam became the spiritual leader of the Moroc- 
can Moslem community. It was a decision of a purely reli- 
gious nature concerning only the Moroccans, and it was not 
incumbent on the French Government to take sides in this 
matter. 

The sequel of events is well known. While the Resident 
General returned to Paris to report on his mission to the 
Government, the Pashas and the Caids who had assembled 
at Marrakech returned to their respective territories and if, 
in a few large cities, the partisans of the Sultan, members 
of the Istiqlal party, engaged in demonstrations in his favor, 
they were followed by only a very small minority of the 
people. In the rural areas, among the tribes, Arab as well 
as Berber, plainsmen as well as mountain dwellers, the 
Moroccans and their leaders rallied almost unanimously, in 
the course of the following days, behind the new Imam. 

Under the theocratic regime which still exists in Morocco, 
this division of spiritual and temporal powers, traditionally 
united in the person of the Sultan, prs at of Islam, 
could not endure, as much as the French Government would 
have desired it. The Sultan, himself, refused to accept this 
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division of his religious and civil powers and, while in every 
part of the Empire a truly irresistible movement was break- 
ing forth among the tribes to withdraw from the Sultan, by 
force if need be, a power which, by its lack of a religious 
nature, struck the devout as illegitimate, the Sovereign ad- 
dressed to France, and again to France alone, a last appeal 
This appeal was heard. On the night of August 19/20th, 
the Resident General returned to Morocco, instructed by the 
French Government to make use of all the peaceful means 
in his power to save the Sultan. When he arrived in Rabat, 
he found the capital virtually beseiged by all the tribes con- 
verging from the north and the south in order to depose 
the Sovereign, by force if necessary. At the request of the 
Resident General, their leaders agreed to stop at the gates 
of the city and he flew to Marrakech in order to try to use 
his influence on the Pasha of that city, leader of the move- 
ment, in a final attempt at conciliation. His representations 
were met with uncompromising refusal on the part of El 
Glaoui. 

At that moment it became apparent that the Sultan could 
be saved only at the price of a bloody, ruinous conflict, of 
doubtful issue, and which, from the doors of the Imperial 
Palace to the borders of the Empire, would have set French 
arms against the populations and tribes opposing the Sultan's 
authority. If the mediatory mission of France had failed, it 
would be out of the question for her Government to impose 
by force upon an entire people the domination of a Sovereign 
they had rejected. The only duty still incumbent on the 
French authorities was to assure the personal safety of the 
Sultan and his family and the permanence of the Alaouite 
dynasty. At two o'clock in the afternoon, the Resident Gen- 
eral went to the Sovereign and informed him that his de- 
parture from the Moroccan territory was the condition of 
his safety. Without protest and without resistance, the Sultan 
and his two sons took a plane for Corsica an hour later. 

The Resident General immediately informed the head of 
the Moroccan Government of the Sovereign's departure. The 
Grand Vizir El Mohkri, Head of the Moroccan Government, 
is an old man almost one hundred years old, who has occu- 
pied this high office without interruption since well before 
the establishment of the Protectorate and who enjoys great 
personal authority throughout the Empire. The Grand Vizir 
thanked the Kesident General for taking a step without 
which pubtic peace and the institutions of the State would 
both have been threatened. He convened the Makhzen (that 
is to say, the entire Sherifian Government) the same even 
ing, and ne made pu’-ic a declaration by which—after 
having noted that the extreme gravity of the tension existing 
between the representatives of the peoples and the reigning 
sovereign had led the Makhzen to observe that the Sultan 
could no longer assume the obligations of his office. 
he solemnly proclaimed Sidi Mohammed Ben Moulay Arafa 
as the only legitimate Sovereign of the Sherifian Empire 

The very next day the formalities of allegiance to the 
new Sovereign took place throughout the whole territory, in 
an atmosphere of — and unanimity that impressed 
and surprised all observers. 

In Fez, an independent and turbulent city, the Oulémas, 
unanimously, with the exception of one absentee, granted 
the new Sultan the investiture which traditionally serves to 
consecrate his power. All the members of the Imperial 
Family also rallied behind his authority. One after another, 
all the leaders and notables of the cities signified their allegi 
ance to him. As early as August 22nd, as reported by the 
correspondent of the "New York Herald Tribune’’ in Rabat, 
19 Pashas out of 23, and 317 tribal chieftains out of 323, 
had signed an act of allegience to the Sultan. The later 
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was thus invested by a much larger majority than that which 
had recognized his predecessor forty years earlier. Even in 
Tangiers, a city freed from all external pressures by its inter- 
national status, prayers were said in the mosques from the 
very first day in the name of the new Sultan. And through- 
out the length and breadth of the Moroccan territory, the 
public order and tranquillity were not troubled for even a 
single instant. 

Article 3 of the Treaty signed at Fez on March 30th, 1912 
between France and the Sultan Moulay Abd-el-Afid, imposes 
upon the Government of the French —— the obligation 
of protecting the Sovereign against all dangers menacing his 
person or his throne or threatening the peace of his State. 

The French Government knows that it has fulfilled this 
threefold obligation 

It has assured the personal security of the Sultan, threat- 
ened at the gates of his capital and of his palace by the grow- 
ing revolt of the tribes; it has safeguarded the ~~ of 
the throne and of the Alaouite dyn«sty; finally, it has pre- 
served the peace and —— of the Sherifian State from 
the evils and lacerations of an armed internal conflict. 

The authorities representing the French Republic in 
Morocco did not dethrone the Sultan; neither did they name 
his successor. 

Their role, when faced with the conflict which had arisen 
between Sidi Mohammed Ben Youssef and his people, was 
a role of mediation and of protection. In spite of all their 
efforts, the mediation failed. The duty of protection—pro- 


tection of the Sultan's person, protection of the dynasty, 
protection of the public peace and order—was fulfilled. All 
that was left to them was to acknowledge the designation, 
by the Makhzen and by the traditional religious and civil 
authorities, of the new Sultan and, the validity of his election 
once recognized and consecrated, to pursue with him and his 


Government a collaboration based on mutual confidence and 
respect for reciprocal engagements and obligations. 

Such, Mr. President, reported as objectively as possible, 
are the facts of which the fifteen delegates of the Afro-Asian 
group felt they could avail themselves, in order to attempt 
to make France once more appear before a body of the United 
Nations as the accused. I have not sought, in presenting 
this statement, to defend or to justify my country; I have 
not pleaded France's cause before a body, of which, I repeat, 
this Delegation recognizes neither the competence nor the 
right to interfere in the relations between France and the 
countries under ler Protectorate. It was appropriate, how- 
ever, to facilitate your knowledge of the facts, in order to 
enable the Council better to appreciate the reasons why the 
French Government holds the petition brought before the 
Council to be inadmissible and utterly inane. 

Just as I have indicated, in fact, from the beginning of 
my speech, the French Government denies the General Assem- 
bly, as well as the Security Council, any competence to inter- 
fere in its relations with the Regency of Tunisia, as well as 
with the Empire of Morocco. This stand is taken on the 
terms of Article 2, paragraph 7 of the Charter, which speci- 
fies that “nothing contained in the present Charter shall 
authorize the United Nations to intervene in matters which 
are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any State’’. 
Now, if Morocco has legally remained a sovereign state, it 
has, by the Treaty of Fez, transferred to France the exercise 
of its external sovereignty. Morocco can have no direct rela- 
tions with any power other than France. It cannot have direct 
relations with the international community. The relations 
which unite Morocco to France have, then, as far as any other 
power or this international community are concerned, an in- 
ternal character. They are, as far as any other power or this 
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community are concerned, essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of France. A difference, if one exists, between 
France and Morocco, may not, under the terms of the Treaty, 
be submitted to the judgment, either of any international 
judicial body, nor of any international political body. A for- 
tiori, the possibility is excluded that such bodies, either 
voluntarily or at the request of third powers, be called upon 
to determine the existence of such a difference and to take 
it up. 

In sum, all questions entering into the framework of the 
Protectorate Treaty are, in the terms of the treaty, and in 
essence, within the domestic jurisdiction of France. In virtue 
of par. 7 of article 2 of the Charter, the United Nations can- 
not take it up and the Security Council, in the present situa- 
tion, can only recognize its lack of jurisdiction in the matter 
by refusing to place on its agenda the point introduced by the 
fifteen Delegations of the Afro-Asian group. 

I want to add that the situation in Morocco, brought about 
by the events which led to the departure of the ex-Sultan and 
the imstallation of his successor, presents, as far as any third 
power or the international organization are concerned, a 
problem, if I may say so. of a double internal nature. 

Does any dispute exist between the French Government 
and the Moroccan Government? The answer is no. If such 
a dispute were to exist, does the Security Council have the 
power to intervene? Owing to the dispositions contained in 
Article 2 par. 7 of the Charter, the answer, as we have just 
seen, is still no. 

Is the nature of the Moroccan situation likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and security? I think 
no one in this audience could seriously pretend that it does. 
Morocco’s only neighbors are France and Spain. I cannot 
belive that either of these countries feels threatened in its 
relations with Morocco, or with the other, by the accession of 
the new Sultan. Neither do I see how this event, of an in- 
ternal Moroccan nature, threatens the security of any of the 
fifteen States who are signatories of the «present petition. 
Some of them have suffered far more bloody upheavals and, ° 
nevertheless, no one—France least of all—has thought of 
denouncing these troubles or these changes of regime as 
constituting a menace to international peace or security. 
Morocco, where the new Sultan sees peace and order reign 
among the peoples who have freely chosen him for their 
religious and civil leader, can under no pretense be con- 
sidered as party to a dispute or scene of any action which 
threatens the maintenance of international peace and security. 
This very finding shows, in our opinion, and I hope will 
show the majority of the Council, how totally inadmissible is a 
petition based on the supposed existence of such a vo go or 
of such a situation and of the threat to international peace 
and security which would result from it. And finally, this 
same petition in its lack of any purpose, Mr. President, seems 
to us inane. If the Council decided to grant this petition, 
what would, in fact, be the nature of the action it could con- 
sider undertaking? Would it condemn Morocco for having 
deposed its Sovereign, and for having peacefully and almost 
unanimously rallied around his successor? Would it con- 
demn France for not having changed her mediatory action 
for a coercive action and for not having sacrificed thousands 
of innocent lives in order to maintain on his throne, by 
force of arms, a Sovereign who had been rejected by his 
people? Would the Council itself undertake a collective 
action of the Organization to re-establish the Sultan on his 
throne, and to impose him on Morocco as a Sultan and, at 
the same time, on the protective power as 2 protege? Without 
going so far, would the Council take the responsibility of 
throwing, by retrospective and platonic blame, a doubt on 
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the legitimacy of the new Sovereign, to favor the rebirth, 
in Morocco, of new seeds of dissension? The mere formula- 
tion of those questions is enough to produce a negative an- 
swer and to show ab absurdo the inanity of a step which 
could only result in leading the Council down a blind alley. 
It is acting in an irresponsible manner, I venture to say, to 
attempt to induce a great international institution to deal with 
a matter that does not concern it by invoking, in this attempt, 
reasons devoid of any consistency and by proposing only, 
in the way of action to be taken, measures which would be, 
by their very nature, directly contrary to the mission of the 
United Nations. This mission, Mr. President, is neither to 
punish nor to repair; even admitting that there is room for 
punishment or reparation, but to enforce ‘international coop- 
eration, to check aggression, and to maintain and preserve 
peace. The mission of the United Nations is not to intervene 
in the national affairs of States, neither to interpret treaties 
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concluded between them, nor to become involved in debates 
which can only stir up international dissensions or popular 
passions, while the result of those debates cannot, in any case, 
favor international peace and harmony. The mission of the 
United Nations, while neither the peace nor the security of 
anyone is threatened is not to risk, by indulging in irrespon- 
sible endeavors, jeopardizing that peace and that security in 
territories which are the exclusive responsibility of a Sover- 
eign or a protecting State. 

I do not doubt, Mr. President, that all these considerations, 
are alive in the minds of the members of the Council, as in 
mine, and I wish sincerely that at the conclusion of the 
debate, which I hope will be conducted without passion and 
without bitterness, they will stand out with so much force 
for the majority of us that the Council will refuse to put on 
its agenda the examination of the petition presented “ the 
fifteen delegations of the Afro-Asian group. 


The Quest for Peace and Tranquility 
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traveled across Europe, up the Black Sea and across 
western Russia. And when he got home, bursting with 
his trials and adventures, something had gone wrong—there 
was no band, and no welcoming committee to meet him on 
the station in Bloomington, III. In sad fact, there was no 
one at all, except an old baggage man, and his greeting was, 
“Hi, Adlai; you been away?” 
Well I've been traveling again, and I must say that this 


A rel thirty years ago an inquisitive young man 


welcome compares quite favorably with that! 

I am touched and deeply grateful to the committee, to its 
chairman, Mr. (Laird) Bell, and to all of you who have 
come here to the Civic Opera this evening You do me a great 


honor. But the trip itself was a reward, ond | wish that 


everyone concerned about his country’s place in the world 
could have had the opportunity I've had to hear and to see- 
especi anyone who doesn’t know how lucky he is to be an 
Am 


For s:.. months I have traveled across this vast and troubled | 


world for tens of thousands of miles, which was just 4s 
exhaustive as the campaign, but I didn’t encounter as much 
Opposition. 

My mind is filled with recollections of the people I have 
talked with from Syngman Rhee and the Emperor of Japan 
to Pope Pius and Queen Elizabeth; of the sights I've seen, 
moving and beautiful, sordid and sickening; of that rugged 
front in ravaged Korea where, pray God, the strife has 
— for keeps; of the ugly war in the wet, green rice 
paddies of Indo-China where communism, masquerading as 
nationalism, imperils the whole of southeast Asia; and of 
millions of refugees huddled in squalid camps and hovels 
stretching from Korea all the way across Asia to Western 
Europe—remants, if you please, of many more victims of 
the wars, the revolutions, the intolerance and the savagery 
that have cursed our time on earth. 

A trip like mine is a sobering experience. It is more than 
a privilege, it is a responsibility to be an American in this 
world. It isn’t one world; it is more like three worlds—the 
a world, the Communist world and the uncommitted 
world. 


ASIA 

Almost a billion people live along the route that I took 
Most of them lived in Asia and most of the so-called un- 
committed people live in Asia. They don't belong to the 
white minority of the human race, and tragically many of 
them are poor, undernourished and illiterate. 

Asia is in revolution. Civilizations are very old, but politi 
cal independence is very young. In the new states the econo- 
mies are shaky, public administration is weak; they are hun- 
gry and poor pi pr Pas and proud. Nationalism is rampart 
And the West, identified with the hated colonialism is suspect 

Utterly age with their own overwhelming problems, 
they see little of the world conflict and don't appreciate 
America's global responsibilities. They know from experience 
a lot about feudalism, landlords, money lenders and oppres 
sors, and about the theories of Karl Marx and they sound 
pretty good to many of them who know surprisingly little 
about the ugly realities of communism in practice. Nor is 
there the preception one would expect of international com 
munism as a new imperialism. 

There is little tradition of democracy in the new states 
but independence, won at long last, is a passion, which partly 
accounts in some quarters for their opaque view of Com- 
munist China where to many Asians it appears that the for- 
eigners have been thrown out and the ignominy of centuries 
erased by Asians. 

There is reverent admiration in these new lands for the 
ideas of the American Revolution, the Bill of Rights and 
the great utterances of human freedom. But they think they 
see contradictions in the current wave of conformity and fear 
here at home, and hypocracy in our alliances with the colonial 
powers and our sone devotion to freedom and self-de- 
termination. 

IDEOLOGICAL CONFLICT 


The ideological conflict in the world doesn’t mean much 
to the masses. Anti-Communist preaching wins few hearts. 
They want to know what we are for, not just what we are 
against. And in nations like India, Indonesia, Burma they 
don’t accept the thesis that everyone has to choose sides, that 
they have to be for us or against us. 
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Nor do I believe that we should press alliances upon unwill- 
ing allies. After all, we had a long record of neutrality and 
noninvolvement ourselves and the important thing is that 
such nations keep their independence and don’t join the 
hostile coalition. 

But in spite of all of their doubts and their difhculties I 
was impressed by the devotion of the leaders of Asia to the 
democratic idea of government by consent rather than force 
and by the decisive manner in which so many of the new 
countries of Asia have dealt with violent Communist insur- 
rections and conspiracies. 

Their revolutions have not produced Utopia and they are 
struggling with infinite difficulties to raise living standards 
and satisfy the rising tide of expectations. They want rice 
and respect, and they want to believe in wondrous America 
that sends friendly, earnest people to help them, and that 
believes in them and the aspirations, if you please, of all 
God's children for peace, for dignity and for freedom. 

We are on the eve of great decisions in Asia. Korea is 
the first step. Will Red China yield at the conference table 
what it fought to prevent on the’ battlefield? It would seem 
to me unlikely if we adopt arbitrary position in advance and 
have no room for maneuver and negotiation. I hope our 
leaders will not be prisoners of domestic political propaganda 
or hobbled by inflexibility 

Personally I am skeptical of Red China’s intentions, but 
when we search for settlements we have to search, and when 
we negotiate we have to have something to negotiate with 
as well as for. 

Many of our friends think that China wants peace and 
trade above all, as they do themselves. With so much at 
stake in Asia—the unification of Korea, Formosa, peace and 
security in Indo-China—it would seem to me that we owe 
it to ourselves as well as to our friends at least to find out, 
if we can, what Communist China's ultimate intentions are. 

And let me add here that | emphatically approve of what 
our Government is doing to leave no doubt about our concern 
for the security and the independence of Indo-China, which 
is the gate to all of southeast Asia. 

I wish I had an hour for Asia, for, if I may risk a prophecy, 
the hostile world is goir.» to pay more and more attention 
to Asia, especially huge, uncommitted India. And I suspect 
that as nye oh eastern empires shrink, there will be left 
to us more of the burden of defense and of helping to guide 
the great forces which great changes have unleashed in Asia. 

MIDDLE East 

The Middle East is largely a power and defense vacuum, 
except for doughty little Israel and tough, strong Turkcy. 
Peace is imperative in the Middle East—peace between Egypt 
and Britain and between the Arab states and Israel, which 
is engaged as you know in an historic effort to provide refuge 
and new hope to oppressed people 

EUROPE 

Now, in Europe, the recovery since the war is spectacular 
In Western Germany, which doesn't have to maintain an 
army, navy, and air force, it looks ironically as though the 
vanquished were better off than the victors 

In France, the progress has not kept pace; there, is grave 
social unrest and political frustration which can be remedied 
and will be, pray heaven, by heroic measures. Among French- 
men the conviction is growing that France can no longer 
maintain the defense effort in Europe, fight communism in 
Indo-China with weapons and at home with larger social 
and economic expenditures, all at the same time. 
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We should bear in mind, I think, that many Frenchmen 
vote Communist, not from conviction, but in protest. Hence, 
the increasing clamor to get out of Indo-China altogether 
and spend more on housing, on industrial development and 
social betterment at home. 

The most urgent problem in Europe today is, of course, 
Germany: how to channel its developing strength and re- 
sources into paths that w.ii benefit both Europe and the world, 
how to resolve the age-old rivalries between France and 
Germany, and how to satisfy the intense German desire for 
reunification, whetted by the gallant workers’ revolt in the 
Soviet zone which exhilarated the whole free world. 

In short, the difficulties are many and the hazards great 
everywhere. But things are better. There is hope in the air, 
born of America’s post-war = of assistance and resistance, 
of growing strength and self-confidence, and of Stalin’s death 
followed by shifting winds from Moscow, truce in Korea, 
rebellion in Eastern Europe, troubles behind the Iron Curtain. 

But the world is weary; there is universal anxiety and 
impatience to ease the tensions, to explore every possibility 
of settlements and conference by negotiation. The Soviet 
will exploit every discord in our ranks in order to divide and 
enfeeble the grand alliance of the free. 

There is uncertainty abroad about America and our ob- 
jective. Is our objective to discover through negotiation ways 
to relax tensions, or is it intensification of the “cold war’; 
is it co-existence or is it extermination of Communist power ? 

Some of the misunderstandings may seem incredible to us, 
but it is well to try to see ourselves as others see us. Many 
think we are intemperate, inflexible and frightened. And 
people who have lived in insecurity for centuries don’t un- 
derstand how there can be insecurity and fear in America, 
which has never been bombed or lived in thralldom. Also, 
like ourselves, proud nations resent any real or suspected in- 
terference in their domestic affairs. 

Nor can they reconcile our exhortations about the peril 
with deep cuts in our defense budget. 

And everywhere people think they recognize the dominant 
mood of America in which is called “McCarthyism,” now 
a world-wide word. Inquisitions, purges, book-burning, re- 
pression and fear have obscured the bright vision of the land 
of the free and the home of the brave. 


WANT TRADE, Not Alp 


Most of our friends also want and need trade, not aid. 
There is an uneasy feeling that the United States is showing 
signs of economic nationalism, of a drift towards no trade 
and no aid. But our friends must trade to live, and not many 
are going to go hungry, I suspect, to prove to us just how 
anti-Communist they are. 

Just as there are many misconceptions about us, we have 
many illusions about others, and one of them is that irrita- 
tions, doubts, disagreements are symbols of ingratitude or 
anti- Americanism. 

Some hostile feeling is inevitable, particularly in occupied 
areas, but I found surprisingly little. Misgivings about our 
wisdom, unity and clear purpose, yes, but also widespread 
admiration and gratitude for our faith and our fortitude, 
and prayerful hope for the sobriety, the good judgment and 
the moral vitality of America’s leadership. 

At my journey’s end Winston Churchill said to me with 
emotion: ‘America has saved the world.” 

Our foreign assistance programs have succeeded, especially 
in Europe. They have cost us dearly, but I bless the day when 
President Truman, who has done us the honor to come here 
tonight, I bless the day when he went to the aid of Greece 
and Turkey and when he commenced the Marshall plan. 
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Stronger, more self-reliant, our friends are feeling more in- 
dependent of Washington, and they're talking back to us 
now, which seems to me an entirely healthy sign. 

1 think we are, in short, winning the cold war step by 
step. The spread of communism has been arrested. And 
while Moscow has military potency, the Communist idea 
has little appeal any longer, at least in pee 

But though the imminent danger has receded, this is no 
time to wobble or to lower our guards, not with the hydrogen 
bomb and no certain evidence that the seductive music from 
Moscow reflects any basic change in the Soviet design of 
world dominion. And it is no time for arrogance, for petu- 
lance or for inflexibility, either. 

If I am not mistaken, holding our Allies together is going 
to be an even harder job which will tax mightily our patience, 
our resolve and our statesmanship. For we can't ‘‘go it alone.” 
Unilateralism is but the new face of isolationism and it spells 
disaster. 

INTEGRATION OF EUROPE 

Looking to the future, it seemed to me clearer than ever 
that the economic, the military and the political integration 
of Europe is the best 10 for balancing Soviet power and 
for enabling the states of Europe to exercise a powerful, a 
positive and a peaceful influence in this modern world. We 
have already invested years of effort and encouragement and 
billions of dollars toward this bold and imaginative end. 

Europe has already made important progress toward uni- 
fication on the economic front. On the political front, a 
draft constitution for a federated Europe is already under 
consideration. 

For years we have been encouraging military integration 
and a contribution from Germany for the defense of the free 
world. Dr. Adenauer is a vigorous advocate, and with his 


victory last week about all that lies in the path of the 
European army plan is France's natural fear of a bigger, 
stronger and rearmed Germany. 

I think our Government should now bend every effort 


to encourage and to hasten federation. Yet either threats 
or insecurity or insensitivity to many difficulties and_ basic 
fears will only impede progress. 

One of these is the natural French fear of a federal 
institution which may be dominated by the Germans. An- 
other is that Russia will prevent the reunification of Germany 
if Germany joins the West because of the Soviet fear, alleged 
at least, that a united Europe and a European army is an 
aggressive bloc aimed at Russia. 

So we must surmount a thicket of difficulties; we must 
bring the discussion back to the level where once again it 
challenges the imagination and the hopes of all Europe. We 
must think afresh; and, I believe, in terms of a European 
system of durable assurances of nonaggression—of nonaggres- 
sion for Russia as well as for France, Germany and the rest 
of us. 

NONAGGRESSION PACT 


If the Soviet Union rejects assurances of nonaggression, 
if the Red Army will not withdraw behind its borders, if 
an Austrian peace treaty and German unification are im- 
possible except on Soviet terms, then we will at least have 
cleared the air. We will have resolved the uncertainties of 
many about Soviet sincerity and intentions. 

But whatever commitments we, the United States, make 
to our European Allies to buttress such assurances, such as- 
surances of nonaggression we must be prepared to make on 
a long-term basis. For there is anxiety lest the shaping of 
our policy may be slipping from the respected hands of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower into the hands of men less concerned with 
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strengthening our alliances abroad than with appeasing our 
isolationists at home. 

And at this moment a new fact confers a grim and a 
pressing urgency on the international situation—the hydrogen 
bomb. For some years efforts toward the limitation and con 
trol of armaments have been stalemated. 

Once more, I think we should fix our sights high as we 
did in 1947, and resume the initiative in re-exploring the 
possibility of disarmament. The alternative to safety through 
an effective plan for arms limitation is safety through more 
massive military spending and more frightening weapons 
development. 

As it is, we seem now to be taking the initiative in unilateral 
disarmament. We've tried that before, and I am as opposed 
to unilateralism in our disarmament policy as I am in our 
foreign policy. 

In the past, new initiatives have had little impact on the 
Kremlin. I don't know that they would have any more today. 
But conditions have changed. The Soviet threat has aroused 
the massed military power of the free peoples. It has re- 
armed America. Russia learned in Korea that the West has 
the will to meet force with force. And the death of Stalin 
and revolt in the satellites has altered the situation inside the 
Soviet Union. 

ExPos—E COMMUNIST INTENTIONS 


In these circumstances it seems to me we should press 
forward——not under any foolish illusion that one grand con- 
ference would yield security, but rather with realistic recogni- 
tion that the foundations of stability must be laid, stone by 
stone, with patient persistence. We owe it to ourselves and 
to our anxious, weary friends to expose Communist intentions 
if we can; to confer when we can; and to reduce tensions 
and restore hope where we can. The door to the conference 
room is the door to peace. Let it never be said that America 
was reluctant to enter. 

Under our Constitution foreign policy is the responsibility 
of the Executive. The Democrats in Congress have shown 
that they are eager to help the President carry out an effective 
foreign policy, to restore the leadership of America and to 
give fresh inspiration and confidence to the great alliance 
which is indispensable to our security. If it brings the Presi- 
dent great personal success we will all rejoice, because the 
nation and the free world will be the beneficiaries. 

And, finally, my friends, we must bear in mind, that the 
world’s troubles do not ali spring from aggressive com 
munism. Many of them would be here anyway, and always 
will be. 

The quest for peace and tranquility isn’t a day's work, it 
is everlasting. We will have to learn to think of the respon- 
sibility of leadership not as a passing annoyance but as a 
status in an interdependent world that we Americans, Demo 
crats and Republicans alike, must live in, trade in, work in, 
pray for, = pray for on the accents of mercy, justice and 
faith in a power greater than ours or any man’s. 

We may be approaching the end of the first phase—the 
end of this era—the end of stopping the spread and the 
influence of communism. Will strength and perseverance 
prevail in the second phase and this great threat wither? 

We haven't the resources to remedy all of the ills of man 
And we can't remake the world in our own image and like 
ness. 

But we have erected here in the United States man’s hap 
piest home. Respect for our own principles and the courage 
to live by them, at home and abroad, will be a potent force 
in the world, and,. in the long run, our greatest contribution 
to a world in which peace is a prayer. Thank you 
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ing group at San Francisco, I shared in the hopes and 

the labors which brought this organization into existence. 
I have served in most of the past United Nations Assemblies. 
In this new Assembly I am fortified by the fellowship of 
many of you who are veterans in the battle for peace. 

The United States comes to this Eighth Session of the 
General Assembly with renewed determination to use, for 
peace and justice, the opportunities which this organization 
provides. President Eisenhower has a deep and abiding faith 
in the United Nations. He has often said so, and he has 
asked me to say it again. He wants the United Nations to 
become an increasingly effective instrument of peace. 

We shall work here in that spirit. We shall state as 
clearly as — what we deem to be the just and right 
solution of the problems we shall here encounter. We do 
not think that the United States ought to be ambiguous about 
the problems of our time. But also we adhere to the basic 
United States belief expressed in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence that we should have “a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind.” 

We are ready to learn from others. Also we recognize that 
our views may not always prevail. When that happens, we 
shall regret it, but we shall not sulk. We shall try to accept 
the result philosophically. We know that we have no mo- 
nopoly of wisdom or virtue. Also we know that sometimes 
time alone provides the final verdict. 


I T is an honor to be with you again. As one of the found- 


CAUSES OF TENSION 


We shall have in mind the Charter mandate to this or- 
ganization “to be a center for harmonizing the actions of 
nations.” Never was the need for such harmony more urgent. 
Never were the consequences of disharmony so menacing 
Yet, the fact of tension cannot be ignored. That would be 
dangerously unrealistic. Also, the causes of that tension will 
have to be explored. Otherwise there can be no cure. But, 
in whatever it does here, the United States will seek to avoid 
any word or deed which might needlessly aggravate the present 
state of dangerous tension 

The primary purpose of the United Nations is to maintain 
international peace and security. Yet for over three years 
there was a war in Korea. A war in Indo-China still goes 
on. Nowhere is there a sense of security. 

Because of these things, some say that the United Nations 
has failed 

We must admit that the United Nations has not realized 
all the hopes held for it. That is largely because many of 
those hopes were not realistic. They arose from underesti- 
mating the profound difficulties which lie in the way of 
establishing an international order of peace and justice. 

The United Nations was built largely on the expectation 
that the leaders of the Grand Alliance, who had worked to- 
gether for victory, would continue voluntarily to work to- 
gether for peace. That expectation proved ill-founded. The 
Alliance was the product of Fascist danger and when that 
threat was battered down, Allied unity oe to be 
replaced by new division and new fears. ese reached a 
peak when the Korean aggression occurred. 


It is to the eternal credit of the United Nations that it 
was not then indifferent. The Security Council promptly 
called upon its members to help the victim of aggression. 
Almost every member responded in one way or another. Six- 
teen sent troops to Korea to fight to repel the aggression. 
That result is now signalized by the armistice which ends the 
aggression and the killing. 

Korea became the place where, for the first time in history, 
an international organization was instrumental in actually re- 
pelling armed aggression. That fact may have profound con- 
sequences. It may open new avenues to peace. We must hope 
so and try to make it so. Never was the need so great. 

Physical scientists have now found means which, if they 
are developed, can wipe life off the surface of this planet. 

Those words that I speak are words that can taken 
literally. 

DESTRUCTIVE POWERS 


The destructive power inherent in matter must be con- 
trolled by the idealism of the spirit and the wisdom of the 
mind. They alone stand between us and a lifeless planet. 

There are plenty of problems in this world, many of them 
interconnected. But there is no problem which compares 
with this central, universal problem of saving the human 
race from extinction. 

The nations are groping for the spirit and for the institu- 
tions which will enable man to dominate matter. It has, un- 
happily, so far been impossible to provide either the spirit or 
the institutions on a universal basis. Therefore, some of the 
nations have developed their own community measures to de- 
ter aggression and to give protection to moral values that 
they cherish. 

These countermeasures have, by common consent, involved 
the sharing of facilities, and sometimes the placing of the 
military forces from one country in another country. 

Soviet leaders have complained of these arrangements. But 
they should know, and probably they do know, that com- 
munity arrangements are the least likely to be aggressive. 
Military force which is within a single nation can be used 
offensively at the dictation of one Government alone, some- 
times of one man alone. Military force which is distributed 
through several countries cannot be used effectively unless all 
of the countries concerned are in agreement. Such agreement 
would be totally unattainable except for operations responsive 
to the clear menace of aggression. 

A community defense system has two great merits. It 
makes it possible for the small and the weak to get real 
security. Also it assures that even the great and the strong 
cannot, practically, pervert the system by using it for ag- 
gression. That way is the enlightened way. By that way 
the goals of our Charter are advanced by means which none 
has cause to fear. 

It may be asked, why do we fear? I could speak of that 
at length. But in order to avoid what seems provocative, I 
confine myself to one single surhmarizing fact: Since 1939, 
some 600,000,000 people of some fifteen nations have been 
brought into the Soviet camp of dictatorships, and in no case 
has this come about by voluntary action of the peoples and 
nations concerned. : 
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History records no more frightening fact. 

In his address of August 8, 1953, the new Soviet Premier 
twice speaks of peacefui co-existence of the Communist sys- 
tem with that of the non-Communist world. Such expressions 
are welcome. But as against the background that I mention, 
mere words do not instantly or totally reassure us. We have 
heard them before and we know that Soviet doctrine pre- 
scribes the use of such words as guile. 

If the Soviet leaders are honest, they must recognize that, 
if there is to be a new world climate, they must contribute 
to it more than they have yet contributed. 

The United States is quite prepared to explore ways to 
end the present tension. President Eisenhower has already 
made that clear. We shall, I hope, never grow weary or dis- 
couraged in our quest for peace. But what the United States 
does, cannot achieve the desired goal unless there is an equiva- 
lent response. 

Occasions are now imminent which permit, indeed require, 
the Soviet leaders to show more authentically their present 
intentions. 

KOREAN PARLEY A TEST 


The Korean armistice evokes a heartfelt welcome. The 
United States is glad that it was able to contribute to it as 
it did. But the armistice of itself is inconclusive as a test of 
the Communist will be peace because there was then an effec- 
tive military barrier to aggression. The Korean political con- 
ference, if the Communists come to it, will afford a better 
test. 

Korea has been for many generations a victim of big 
power politics. Russia, Japan and China have successively 
sought to use Korea to advance their aggressive purposes. 
It has been a long time since the Koreans have truly been 
masters of their own destiny. Now we seek the opportunity 
to determine whether any one of the great powers wants to 
use Korea again for its own purposes or whether we all will 
renounce such ambitions, so that there can be at least a united 
Korea for free Koreans. 

The United States itself seeks no pretext for using Korea 
as a place for building up a military outpost on the Asian 
mainland. We are eager to bring our troops home. 

The Republic of Korea has no ambitions which run beyond 
Korea. 

Japan has loyally undertaken to refraia from the threat or 
use of force against the territorial integrity or political in- 
dependence of any other country. 

If Soviet Russia and Communist China are willing to re- 
nounce ambitions which would be served by the control of 
North Korea, then it should be possible to unite Korea under 
conditions which will enable the Koreans freely to manage 
their own affairs. 

So far, it seems to us that the Communist side is pursuing 
dilatory tactics. The United States, pursuant to this Assem- 
bly’s resolution of Aug. 28, 1953, after consultation among 
the seventeen nations nominated to represent the United 
Nations’ side, proposed a specific time and a specific place 
for the meeting of the political conference. This proposal 
was received by the Chinese Communists on Sept. 5. A 
response was made on Sept. 15. The response, however, was 
merely a reference to the proposal which the Chinese Com- 
munists made to this Assembly asking that it reopen its past 
decision and review its ten-day debate of last month with 
reference to the composition of the conference. 

Meanwhile, Oct. 28, the last day for the opening of the 
conference, as recommended by the Armistice Agreement, is 
rapidly approaching without the possibility of making the 
necessary time-consuming preparations. 
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One is forced to question whether the Communist side 
really wants to comply with the Armistice and face up to 
the problem of withdrawing their forces from Korea and 
creating a united and independent Korea 


INDO-CHINA 


Let me turn to Indo-China. There, the fighting continues 
Communist forces are seeking to gain political power by 
military violence. Their military strength comes from a steady 
flow of military supplies from Communist China and Soviet 
Russia and from the Soviet-controlled Skoda munition works. 
The pretex, until now, has been that the Associated States 
of Indo-China were mere colonies and that the Communist 
war was designed to promote “independence” rather than to 
expand by violence the Soviet camp. 

It is no longer possible to support such a pretext. The 
French Government by its declaration of July 3, 1953, has 
announced its intention of completing the process of trans 
ferring to the Governments of the three Associated States 
all remaining powers as are needed to perfect their inde 
pendence to their own satisfaction. 

The Communist-dominated armies in Indo-China have no 
shadow of a claim to be regarded as the champions of an 
independence movement. If the Soviet bloc countries outside 
of Indo-China persist in promoting war in Indo-China, they 
cannot now be surprised if their conduct is taken as proof 
that they adhere to the design to extend their rule by methods 
of violence. i 

Southeast Asia affords the Soviet leaders a chance to Live 
substance to their peaceful words and we anxiously await 
their verdict. 

GERMANY 


Germany is another place where the present purposes of 
the Great Powers face an inescapable testing. 

When Germany surrendered over eight years ago, four 
zones of occupation were created, one each for Britain, France, 
the United States and the Soviet Union. This was deemed a 
convenient way for the Allies to administer the first phase 
of the surrender terms. It was never intended that Germany 
should be indefinitely partitioned. Over four years ago, Bri- 
tian, France and the United States put their zones together 
and enabled the Germans there to have free elections and 
build their own political coramunity. The Germans in the 
Soviet zone have been denied that unity and that opportunity 

This division of Germany cannot be perpetuated without 
grave risks. For no great people will calmly accept mutilation. 

Since the Foreign Ministers Conference held in Moscow 
in 1947, many efforts have been made to unite Germany and 
to establish through free elections an all-German Government 
with which peace could be dependably negotiated. The task 
has proved one of immense dificulty The Russian people, 
like the French people, have not forgotten what their nation 
suffered from Hitlerite Germany during the second World 
War. They expect, and they are entitled to assurances against 
a repetition of such events. And that is also the ardent wish 
of the German people themselves. That is, indeed, the large 
purpose of the European Defense Community. It will merge 
German military strength into the structure of a non-aggres 
sive European community. No single member of the com 
munity will hav. the national military strength to serve na 
tional ambit That is a result which the Soviet leaders 
should welcome if they honestly want peace. So the three 
Western powers have again sought a meeting with the Soviet 
Union to accomplish the unification of Germany. So far, 
our proposals have met with no response. 
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AUSTRIA 


Austria presents another test case. At the Foreign Ministers 
meeting held in Moscow in 1943, the Governments of the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and the United States 
declared their purpose to restore the independence of Austria. 
That declaration remains to be honored. An Austrian state 
treaty was virtually completed six and one half years ago. 
Today there is no substantial item of disagreement. The 
Soviet Union has now said it prefers not to continue to deal 
with this matter through the deputies of the Foreign Minis- 
ters. So, the three Western occupying powers have offered 
to conclude an Austrian treaty at a meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers which has been proposed. So far that proposal has 
met with no response 

The entire situation in Eastern and Central Europe is bound 
to be a cause of deep concern. The peoples there are essen- 
tially religious people and they are essentially patrotic people. 
They have a spiritual faith that is enduring and great tradi- 
tions which will never be forgotten. 

It is not in the interest of peace, or the other goals of our 
Charter, that the once independent peoples of Europe should 
feel that they can no longer live by their traditions and by 
their faith 

It is charged that unrest only exists among them as it is 
artificially stimulated from without. 

That is true only in the sense that faith is a contagious 
thing which penetrates even curtains of iron. The American 
people, like many others, hold to the belief which our found- 
ers expressed in the Declaration of Independence, that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed. 

Also, we believe, as Abraham Lincoln put it, that there is 
“something in that Declaration giving liberty, not alone to 


the people of this country, but hope to the world for all 


future time.’ No peace can be enduring which repudiates 
the concept that government should rest on free consent, or 
which denies to others the opportunity to embrace that con- 
cept. We do not conceal that conviction and no United States 
Government could contain it. 

But our creed does not call for exporting revolution and 
inciting others to violence. Let me make that emphatic. We 
believe that violent change usually cestroys what it would 
gain. We put our hopes in the vast possibilities of peaceful 
change 

Our hope is that the Soviet Communist leaders, before it 
is too late, will recognize that love of God, love of country 
and sense of human dignity, always survive. Repressive meas- 
ures inevitably lead to resentment and bitterness and perhaps 
something more. That does not come about through artificial 
stimulation. It comes about because the Creator endowed all 
human beings with the spark of spiritual life. 

We can understand the desire of the Russian people to 
have friends. The American ay 5 in the past have often 
shown, by generous deeds, their friendship with the Russian 
people. We can understand the particular desire of the Rus- 
sian people to have close neighbors who are friendly. We 
sympathize also with that desire. The United States does not 
want to see Russia encircled by hostile peoples. 

But we foresee that unless Soviet policies are changed, 
those policies will, in their actual operation, create precisely 
such surrounding animosity and hostility as Soviet policy un- 
derstandably wants to avoid. 

Policies which will permit Korea to be united and free; 
which will allow independence to come peacefull in Indo- 
China; which will unite Germany and free Austria; which 
will enable Russia's neighbors to enjoy national independence ; 
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which will end the dedication of the Soviet Communist party 
to the violent overthrow of independent Governments—such 
are the policies which would go far to end the present 
tensions. 

There are, of course, other ways to reduce tensions. I 
have by no means exhausted all of the possibilities. I have, 
however, spoken of the major causes of present tension, and 
I have, I hope, made clear the willingness of the United States 
to discuss them all. So far, the invitations in which we have 
joined with others of you represented here, remain unan- 
swered. 

Governments which exert themselves without reserve to 
the creation of ever more powerful means of mass destruction, 
which tolerate no delay and spare no expense in these matters, 
and which at the same time are dilatory, evasive or negative 
toward curing the situations which could bring these destruc- 
tive forces into play, such Governments cannot but stand 
morally condemned. 

The Soviet Union can make a great contribution toward 
the relaxing of these tensions which threaten to develop into 
major disasters. At the same time we recognize that the 
United States and others have their contributions to make 
and their obligations to fulfil. That is true both in relation 
to Russia and in relation to what our Charter calls “‘non-self- 
governing territories.” 

I say on behalf of the Government of the United States 
that we are prepared to show in ourselves the spirit which 
we invoke in others. 

Such a spirit, if it is mutual, should make it possible to 
tackle ce ny what is perhaps the greatest problem—that 
of controlling the forces which could destory us all. 


Divert EXPENDITURES FROM DESTRUCTION TO 
CONSTRUCTION 


On April 16, 1953, President Eisenhower expressed elo- 
quently and vividly the terrible danger to humanity from 
present weapons. Also he pointed out our desire to divert 
expenditures from destruction to construction which wcald 
particularly benefit the underdeveloped areas of the world. 
He recognized that it would be difficult to alter the armament 
situation markedly while there existed the present measure of 
distrust. He called for deeds, such as those which I have 
outlined, which would relax the tension. He went on to 
say that ‘as progress in all these areas strengthens world 
trust, we could proceed concurrently with the next great 
work—a reduction of the burden of armament now weighing 
upon the world.” 

I emphasize this word “concurrently.” The United Nations, 
for some years, has been dealing with the problem of arma- 
ments. We know that even between nations of goodwill 
it is difhcult to find a workable formula to do that. The task 
cannot, perhaps, be finally solved under the conditions of 
distrust which exist today. That, however, does not mean 
that the task should be abandoned or even that it Should be 
ap ane We believe, on the contrary, that there should 

intensified study of limitation and control of all categories 
of armament. There is a vast amount of technical work which 
needs to be done preparatory to any final solution, and with- 
out that preparatory work no final solution would be practical. 

We have faith that the time may come—it might come 
quickly and suddenly—-when political leaders would be pre- 
pared to put into effect international agreements limiting 
armaments. When that moment comes, the nations should 
be able to seize it. That moment—we must not let it escape. 
Perhaps it could never be recaptured. But to seize that 
moment requires that the technical analysis of the problem 
should before then have been advanced. 
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The United States has already put forward a series of pro- 
posals here which have attracted widespread support. On 
these we are not inflexible; except that we do insist that any 
proposals must meet one fundamental test—there must be 
effective safeguards to ensure the compliance of all nations 
and to give adequate warning of possible evasions or viola- 
tions. 

We do not believe that the studies which until now have 
been carried on involved a waste of time. On the contrary, 
we believe that they have laid the foundation for quick action 
once the general atmosphere makes this possible. But these 
studies need to be carried to a still higher state of comple- 
tion. So far as the United States is concerned, we are pre- 
pared to dedicate ourselves with renewed vigor to this task. 
Given a concrete demonstration of an equal desire on the 
part of the Soviet Union to negotiate honestly and sincerely 
on the substance of these matters, we are confident that this 
work can usefully go forward. 


CHARTER REVISION 


I note that the Argentine, Egypt and the Netherlands have 
proposed agenda items dealing with Charter revision pursuant 
to Article 109. This article provides that unless a review 
conference is held earlier, the Tenth General Assembly to 
be held in 1955 shall have on its agenda the question of 
calling such a conference. 

I have no doubt that a review conference will be held. 
Article 109 was put into the Charter in an effort to allay 
the very large measure of dissatisfaction which was felt at 
San Francisco with many of the provisions of the Charter. 
Many nations, particularly the smaller nations, strongly ob- 
jected to what they felt was an excessive award of power to 
the permament members of the Security Council. They feared 
that the Security Council would prove unworkable because of 
disagreements among the Great Powers. 

Unhappily, these fears have in a large measure materialized. 
There were other provisions of the Charter which were 
adopted with great reluctance and concern. It was only possi- 
ble to secure acceptance of the Charter at San Francisco by 
assuring that there would be an opportunity to review it in 
the light of experience. 

It is already apparent, after eight years, that this opportunity 
should be grasped. 

In 1948 the United States Senate adopted a resolution 
calling for the elimination of the veto power from all ques- 
tions involving the pacific settlement of international disputes 
(Chapter VI) and from the admission of new members. It 
also called for a revision of the Charter under Article 109, 
if the United Nations should not otherwise have been strength- 
ened. 

This year the United States Senate adopted a resolution 
appointing a special committee, of which Senator Wiley is 
chairman, to study proposals for emendment to the Charter. 

Many private United States organizations have shown their 
desire for a Charter review, and they are preparing for it. 

Such a conference will not work miracles, but it can be of 
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major importance. In order, however, to get the best results, 
the task should promptly engage the best thought and at- 
tention of all member nations—not merely their governments, 
but also private organizations. The influence of private groups 
was not adequately felt in 1945, because World War II was 
not yet ended and normal communications were lacking in 
much of the world. 

We should also welcome suggestions from those non- 
member nations which aspire for membership and which are 
excluded by the veto in the Security Council. Today the 
aumber and influence of these nations is so great that their 
views should not be excluded in considering the future of 
an organization designed to include all peace-loving nations 
able and willing to carry out the obligations of the Charter. 


WANT SIMPLE THINGS 


Surely, it is possible to make this organization more re 
sponsive to the needs of our peoples. They only want simple 
things. They want the opportunity to worship God in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of their conscience. They want the 
opportunity to think in accordance with the dictates of their 
reason. They want the opportunity to exchange views with 
others and to persuade or be persuaded by what appeals to 
their reason and their conscience. They want the right to 
live in their homes without fear. They want the opportunity 
to draw together in the intimacy of family life, of community 
life, and to establish worthy and honorable traditions, which 
they can pass on to their children and to their children’s 
children. They want to be able to work productively and 
creatively in congenial tasks of their own choosing, and to 
enjoy the fruits of their labors. They want government to 
which they consent. 

Surely it is not beyond the wit of man to make it possible 
to satisfy such wants and to put to rout the vast impersonal 
forces which seem imperiously to demand that humanity be 
bent and broken merely to produce the engines for its own 
destruction. 

To a large extent, the simple wants of the people are denied 
them because of international tensions. Even these are not 
always within the direct competence of this Assembly. Some 
of the problems of which I have spoken are the primary re- 
sponsibility of other international groupings. That, however, 
does not mean that these problems are beyond the influence 
of the members of this Assembly, and that is why I here 
have spoken of them. 

This Assembly is the only world forum where the attitudes 
of the world community make themselves felt. No one can 
take part in the deliberations of this Assembly without feeling 
the impact of mpral forces. It is an impact which none can 
disdain. 

In these coming days we can, and I think-we-shall, set up 
influences which will move the nations nearer the goal for 
which all the peoples yearn. That should be the overriding 
dedication of all the nations represented here. It is, I assure 
you, the dedication of the Delegation and the nation for 
which I have the honor to speak. Thank you. 
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Future World Peace 


LABOR MUST BE FREE IN ORDER TO SURVIVE 
By GEORGE MEANY, President, American Federation of Labor 


Delivered at the American Legion Convention, St. Louis, Missouri, September 2, 1953 


N behalf of more than 9 million American workers, 
() I wish to extend fraternal greetings to the American 

Legion and to renew the tradition of friendship be- 
tween your organization and the American Federation of 
Labor 

For 32 years, it has been the annual custom for a repre- 
sentative of the A. F. of L. to attend the annual convention 
of the American Legion, and, likewise at our annual meetings, 
we have had the pleasure of hearing from the National Com- 
mander of your organization. 

Personally, I am highly honored by the opportunity af- 
forded me to do my part in keeping this tradition alive. This 
annual exchange of grectings is, to me, evidence of the 
mutual interest of both organizations, despite difference in 
approach, in the basic human values which go to make up the 
United States of America. 

I think it would not be amiss for me to tell you something 
about the American Federation of Labor—to tell you of the 
9 millions of men and women who make up our member- 
ship; for just what purpose we are organized and the things 
which we believe in 

In the first instance, the membership of the American 
Federation of Labor extends into practically every segment 
of American life. It embraces the completely unskilled, the 
semi-skilled and the highly skilled workers of our country. 
The milkman who delivers your milk in the morning, the 
building trade mechanic, the street car conductor, the actor 
you see on the stage and on the screen; the garment worker, 
the printer, the musician, the machinist, the railroad worker ; 
the man you meet at meetings of the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation; perhaps the man who sits next to you in church 
or at the meeting of the American Legion Post—in short 
the American Federation of Labor is 9 million Americans 
who are imbued with the same ideals, aspirations and hopes 
that make our country worth living in 

And, just what do we—as Americans—believe in? We 
believe in the American way of life; we believe in the profit 
system; we believe in free enterprise; we believe in a fair 
return on invested — and we believe, finally, in the prin- 
ciple of a high standard of living for the worker. 

And why are we organized? We are organized because, 
under our democratic system, we believe that through or- 
ganization we can secure a fairer share for those who toil of 
the wealth produced by the common effort of both manage- 
ment, investor and worker. 

The American worker stands head and shoulders above 
any other worker on earth. He and his family are better 
housed, better clothed. His children have better educational 
and cultural opportunities. This is why it is traditional in 
the philosophy of the American Federation of Labor that 
we place good citizenship and its obligations in front of our 
trade union obligations. 

In fact, we have a selfish reason for taking an active in- 
terest in the affairs of our country. It is only under a govern- 
ment such as ours that free trade unions are permitted to 
exist. It is only through the continued existence of free 
associations of all types, that we can constantly guard against 
the establishment of a dictatorship under which it would 


not be possible to have an organization such as the American 
Legion or the American Federation of Labor. 

Yes, we k ve domestic problems which have a peculiar 
interest to the worker, as a worker, as well as a citizen. We 
are concerned, as you are, about making America a better 
and ever better place to live. We are concerned about the 
problems of more and better schools, hospitals, housing, more 
adequate medical care and security in old age. 


All of these things are important both to you and to us. 
But the one outstanding problem of today is the problem of 
future world peace. 

The one big issue which over-shadows all other problems 
today is the basic and inescapable necessity of the struggle 
to survive against forces which have, without question, marked 
our free way of life for extinction. We must face the fact 
that Soviet Russia has embarked on an unmistakable cam- 
paign to control the entire world. 

One major obstacle stands in her path. That obstacle is 
the United States of America. From the point of view of 
the gangsters who control the Kremlin, they must of necessity 
eliminate the one country on earth which has the will and 
the determination and the material resources to stop their 
program of world domination. 

This is the danger which confronts our country today and 
this is why all loyal Americans, regardless of minor differences 
which may divide them on internal, social and political issues, 
have a patriotic duty to lay aside these differences in the 
present emergency and to join, one with another, for the all- 
important purpose of preserving our nation and our free way 
of living. 

We cannot afford to be lulled into a sense of false security 
by the uneasy truce which has been achieved in Korea and 
by the sweet nothings which have been broadcast to the free 
world by the new rulers since Stalin’s death. These are de- 
liberate tactics to slow down our defense program; tactics 
to divide the allied nations; tactics to camouflage the real 
purpose of the Communists which always has been and still 
remains the total destruction of every form of human freedom. 

We like to think that the high standard of life of the 
American worker is the mainstay of our national security as 
well as the nation’s wealth. This high standard of the 
American worker provides the mass purchasing power which 
makes it possible for American agriculture and American in- 
dustry to prosper. 

The present economic situation is striking proof of the 
importance of maintaining the mass purchasing power of the 
little people of America. Today our foreign trade has shrunk 
almost to the vanishing ae yet we are able to maintain 
our American economy by selling the great bulk of the 
products of American farms and factories to our own people. 
When the American people earn enough to buy the things 
which American business and labor produce, then and only 
then can national prosperity be maintained at a high level. 

In another sense, our high standard of living fortifies our 
national security. When people are comparatively well off 
they are less likely to listen to those who sing the siren song 
of subversion. That is why the Communists have failed so 
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miserably to convert any substantial segment of the American 
people to their point of view. 

We in the American Federation of Labor met and de- 
feated Communists on the trade union front long before they 
became a world menace. They tried to capture control of 
the unions in this country by boring from within because in 
the Communist scheme of opera‘ions nothing is more im- 
portant than getting control of trade union organizations. 

In the process of overcoming this Communist invasion, 
our trade unions’ movement learned one all-important lesson— 
that labor must be free in order to survive and that there can 
be no free unions under a dictatorial philosophy. 

It was because of this that the American Federation of 
Labor very early went on record when dictators like Mussolini 
and Hitler began to seize power in Europe. It was significant 
that despite any differences which might have existed between 
Hitler, Mussolini and the rulers of the Kremlin that all of 
them in assuming control in their respective countries im- 
mediately destroyed every type of cooperative associations 
which would allow people to congregate and freely express 
their opinions. In each of these countries, one of the first 
actions of the dictator in control was to destroy the free 
trade unions along with other organizations which provided 
an opportunity for people to assemble freely and to give 
voice to their opinions without restraint. 

We know from sad experience that when the Communists 
gain control of a national labor movement, they are taking 
a long step in the direction of controlling the nation itself 
The case of Czechoslovakia in 1948 is a perfect example of 
Communist tactics. At the time just prior to assuming control, 
it is significant to note that the Communist Party in Czechoslo- 
vakia did not control any banks, nor any of the great in- 
dustries or newspapers of the nation. They had a small 
minority group in the Czech Parliament and they were not 
looked upon as a very serious menace by the patriotic Czechs 
like Benes and Masaryk. However, in the spring of 1948, 
by their insidious methods they succeeded in gaining complete 
control of the Czech trade union movement. What happened 
then? A one-day general strike which completely paralyzed 
communications, transportation and industry of every kiad. 
Seven days later, the Communists had complete and absolute 
control of the entire Czech nation and they have maintained 
that control ever since. 

When the American Federation of Labor takes an interest 
in the welfare of the free workers in other lands and main- 
tains fraternal contacts with them and assists them in every 
way possible, we do so on the theory that the continued 
existence of free unions of workers is the best guararitee 
against the establishment of dictatorships anywhere. 

History shows that dictatorships eventually lead to war. So 
it is in the interest of the American worker that we do every- 
thing in our power to maintain freedom of workers in other 
parts of the world. We feel that anything we can do to 
help free workers remain free is a definite and direct con- 
tribution to the cause of world peace. Along with all hu- 
manity, except the power-mad rulers of the Kremlin, we 
want world peace. We are confident too that the Russian 
people desire world peace. 

We know from experience that workers and their families 
pay the full price of war. It is because of this that we intend 
to carry on our practice of taking a great interest in the free- 
dom and welfare of workers outside of our own nation. 

This we do without any desire for selfish gain on our part 
but solely for the purpose of preserving freedom and de- 
mocracy in Europe and in the other countries of the world 
which are vital to our national defense. 

We have sent representatives into Europe with the Ameri- 
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can Occupation Authorities to help re-establish a free and 
democratic trade movement in Germany. Today, in Western 
Germany, the West German Federation of Labor with 7 mil- 
lion members is the strongest bulwark against the Communist 
infiltration into western Europe. When the former free and 
democratic labor movements in Italy and France were cap- 
tured by the Communists in the desperate days following the 
close: of the last war, we moved into those countries and 
have helped to establish free labor movements in France 
and Italy which have served to halt, if not push back, any 
further efforts of the Communists to expand their control 
over the workers. In South America and even in far-off 
Japan, we are making the same kind of effort. 

In 1945, immediately following the close of the war, the 
possibility of collaboration with Soviet Russia, who had been 
our war-time ally, appealed very strongly to groups of so- 
called liberals in America and other parts of the world. The 
Communists were quick to take advantage of this naive think 
ing on the part of certain labor organizations in the free 
world. They organized a labor front called the World Fed 
eration of Trade Unions and brought into membership in 
that organization many organizations of free workers who 
were deluded by the idea that it was possible to live in 
peace and work together with the Communists. The only 
substantial national organization of labor in the entire world 
which refused to join the so-called World Federation of 
Trade Unions was the American Federation of Labor. 

We announced that we refused and always would refuse 
to associate with the so-called Soviet trade unions because 
they were not free, because they were completely dominated 
by their government, because they did not represent the free 
will of the workers in their country but were, in fact, in 
struments through which the Government forced workers to ~ 
obey dictatorial rule. We denounced the practice of slave 
labor in Russia. We published and circulated hundreds of 
thousands of maps giving the location of slave labor camps 
behind the Iron Curtain. We warned the free labor or 
ganizations in the WFTU that the Communists would domi 
nate that organization through phoney membership totals and 
would use the WFTU as a vehicle for transmitting the Com- 
munist Party line. 

It took a few years, but eventually the solid truth of our 
position was confirmed by events. One by one, the free labor 
organizations severed their connection with the WFTU and 
in 1949 the American Federation of Labor joined with them 
in establishing the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. Today the ICFTU, free of any taint of Communism, 
embraces free labor organizations from 75 nations, represent 
ing more than 53 million workers. And the WFTU, reduced 
to a hollow shell, has nothing left but the groups from the 
Soviet Union and its satellite states, who are actually con 
trolled, lock, stock and barrel, by the Communists. 

That is the record and we, in the American Federation of 
Labor, are proud of it. Only last year, we were told by the 
political leaders of our country—both President Eisenhower 
and Governor Stevenson—that our international activities have 
contributed substantially to the cause of freedom and world 
peace. They understand the hard fact that labor is a key 
factor in the world struggle of our times. 

More effectively than by mere words, that fact became 
illuminated for all to see by the June 17 uprisings in East 
Berlin. The indelible picture of workers driven to such 
desperation by Communist oppression as to fight tanks and 
guns with their bare fists will never be forgotten by the 
civilized world. It exposed the basic weakness of Com- 
munism—that it rules force rather than by the consent 


of the people. 
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In their rebellion against tyranny and inhuman exploita- 
tion, the workers of East Berlin and East Germany wrote a 
glorious page in the history of human freedom. These workers 
did much to restore the good name of the German people; 
to wipe out the shame of Nazism and to put an end to the 
partition of their country and bring about a united democratic 
Germany through the method of free elections and other 
processes of democracy to determine for themselves their 
own destiny 

These events have exposed and exploded the Soviet mith 
of a workers’ paradise under a so-called people’s democracy. 
Here was a revolt by the workers against a regime which has 
arrogantly posed as a government of, by and for the working 
people. The mask has been ripped off the shame which Mos- 
cow so brazenly labels people's democracy. What better proof 
can we have of the utter fraud of Communism as a cause and 
a movement helpful to the workers? The theory of totali- 
tarian Communism as applied in practice in industrialized 
East Germany and Czechoslovakia and in the other satellite 
countries has been exposed as a form of slavery, so horrible 
and so inhuman that workers have dared to rebel and face 
the Russian steel and armor with nothing but their bare 
fists. The voice of the dictators in the Soviet Empire is not 
the voice of the people. Today, Communism brings the 
destruction of human freedom, an inhuman speed-up system 
and forced labor. Tomorrow, Communism can bring to these 
people only an even darker despotism, more war preparations 
and the final catastrophe of war. Not even the loudest 
propaganda, not even the most savage terror can any longer 
hide these truths from all mankind. Communism has been 
exposed as economically unjustifiable, as socially reprehensi- 
ble—as totally unbearable. 

Another myth of Soviet propaganda has been laid low by 
this revolt. The Kremlin has for years spread the notion 
and cultivated the belief among their victims that their regime 
was so invincibl. and so overpowering that no one stood a 
chance against it. As a result of eS fer and because 
of brutal terror so ruthlessly employed by the Communists in 
order to hold their power, the propaganda machine of the 
Kremlin for years succeeded in instilling in their victims a 
paralyzing fear of this power. But when the Berlin and 
other East German people demonstrated en masse in the 
streets and virtually eliminated their puppet rulers from power, 
they showed that they had at last lost this fear. They are 
no longer afraid to strike and to fight back and resist Com- 
munist slavery and exploitation. The Red Army may tem- 
porarily succeed in putting down this revolt but now that 
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the workers have lost their fear, other revolts will surely 
follow. 

Moscow is today punishing with increasing brutality every 
German worker who has raised his voice or his hand against 
Communist despotism. Despite this reign of terror, despite 
punishment and the threat of more brutal repression, the 
German workers have again and again since June 17th demon- 
strated their determination to continue their fight for freedom. 

Every worker in the free world, every lover of liberty, 
every free trade union organization should wholeheartedly 
support this fight. The International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions is raising a relief fund for those who have 
escaped and for the families of the leaders who have been 
imprisoned or executed. The American trade unions are 
making c>ntributions to this fund, which will be used in every 
way possible to help those who need assistance most. 

However, the free world cannot rely on the possibility of 
internal collapse of the Communist world to aie our over- 
riding problem of security from the menace of aggression. 

That is our own responsibility, which we must fulfill at 
any cost. 

To the workers represented by the American Federation 
of Labor, the preservation of freedom and peace is the first 
consideration. We cannot live without freedom. We can- 
not prosper without peace. War destroys in a moment the 
labor of many years. Yet, if mecessary, we are resolved to 
face the terrors of war to defend our freedom. 

In this basic philosophy, I am confident there are no dif- 
ferences of opinion between the members of the American 
Legion and the American Federation of Labor. When any 
issue of loyalty or patriotism is involved, our two organiza- 
tions have always seen eye to eye. Together we have con- 
sistently and unwaveringly rejected any and all forms of 
dicta’ ship. Together we have advocated the strongest possi- 
ble national defense program. And, I might add, together 
we have supported every legislative program designed to 
give a decent break to the nation’s war veterans and the 
members of our armed forces. 

The importance of this unity of thought and action on the 
part of our two organizations cannot be over-emphasized. 
America and the free world undoubtedly are in for a long, 
hard pull. The cold war, if we can keep it cold, may last 
for a generation. In the tense days ahead, the membership 
of the American Legion and the American Federation of 
Labor can be counted on to provide the strength of purpose, 
the strength of loyalty and the strength of heart that is vitally 
necessary to keep our country free and secure. 


Recession Threats and Depression Safeguards 


VICTORY DEPENDS ON THE ECONOMIC INTELLIGENCE AND MORALE OF THE PEOPLE 
By EDWIN G. NOURSE, Economist, Washington, D. ss 
Delivered before the Third Joint Conference of Correspondent Banks, Memphis Clearing House Association, 


Memphis, Tennessee, 


MONTH or so ago, various newspapers and radio 
commentators picked up a casual remark I made in 
Southern California to the effect that we have “all 
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the makings of a sizeable recession.’ Some ‘nervous Nellies”’ 
distorted this into a categorical prediction that a sharp break 


was inevitable and imminent. In fact all I said was that the 
conditions that make for the end of a boom and the coming 
of a period of considerable readjustment were clearly discerni- 
ble and that it remained to be seen whether we would be 
smart enough, calm enough, and resolute enough to weather 
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the storm without serious disaster and be on our way again 
toward more stable, even though less ebullient, prosperity. 

My remarks today will be organized very simply around 
these two aspects of our current business situation—fear and 
hope. This is suggested in my title “Recession Threats and 
Depression Safeguards.” I might expand it into two ques- 
tions: (1) What threats are there to the continuance of high 
prosperity and full ag ang nature, the strength, 
and the timing of such threats? (2) What cushions are there 
against price collapse, what supports to maintained purchasing 
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power, what safeguards against a downward spiral from small 
and local disinflationary readjustments into general deflation 
and real depression? 


WHo’s AFRAID OF THE BIG Bap WOLF? 


It has been a matter of amazement to me for some months 
back that both businessmen and economists have in general 
been so blithe about the business outlook. They have said 
in effect: the goose hangs high. Eat, drink, and be merry, 
for we have discovered perpetual motion in the economic 
world; the Truman formula of ‘economic expansion’’ seems 
to work, and President Eisenhower will stabilize it, shifting 
it over from an inflationary to a “sound dollar’’ basis. 

When 1953 opened and even through the second quarter 
there was a strong tendency to gloat over high employment 
figures, new peaks for the FRB index of production, the size 
of consumers’ disposable income, and unexpectedly high level 
of residential building. If one ventured to express fear as to 
the solidity and permanence of these boom-time conditions, 
he would be chided for “trying to scare the country into a 
depression.” Now it is my conviction that no one can scare 
a sound economy into a depression and that Polyanna cannot 
keep business errors and government subterfuges from facing 
an ultimate day of reckoning. We stand a better chance of 
checking recession before it gets out of hand and of initiating 
real and timely recovery measures if we unshrinkingly dig 
out and face the facts, however, unpleasant. Only so can we 
be prepared for any storm that may break instead of being 
caught unprepared. 

On several occasions during 1952, I pointed to an im- 
pending showdown between the forces of titlontes boom 
and necessary disinflationary adjustment. By coincidence it 
was on this very day—September 10—of 1952 that I said to 
the Commonwealth Club of California: ‘I emphatically differ 
from those government apologists or campaign orators who 
boast that this prosperity is solid and permanent, that it 
really has solved the basic problems of steady peacetime pro- 
duction and markets, or that it is due to wise policies and 
sound measures enacted during the last seven, or even the 
last twenty years. We have the greatest production machine 
ever beheld by the eyes of man, the finest labor force, the 
most adequate financial resources. The only question is 
whether we shall prove ourselves able to keep this productive 
system working at full or even near-full blast.” 

Cautiously and grudgingly, more and more people are now 
coming to recognize that there are some quite vulnerable 
areas in Our present situation though as late as two weeks ago 
the business section of one of our leading weekly news 
magazines assured its readers that “You can expect the boom 
to continue at virtually full momentum during the next few 
months—probably longer.’" In the current issue, they add: 
“Some Government economists believe business will remain 
al pretty much the present levels—with only moderate devia- 
tions—at least through the first half of '54 (with) record 
Christmas business this year, exceeding even the all-time 
high established in 1952.” 

If we are to judge intelligently what conditions are likely 
to confront us in the near future, we must see as realistically 
as possible the present situation and the circumstances out of 
which it has emerged. The outstanding fact is that from 
1946 forward our economy has been carrying on a quite re- 
markable simultaneous three-front operation. First we have 
reconverted industry from war operations, filled the empty 
pipelines with goods, and modernized and expanded plant 
and equipment in step with a rapidly growing population 
and a rapidly advancing technology. Second, we have re- 
established a military force of about 344 million men with 
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a “broad-base” supply system capable of rapid acceleration 
to a full war basis. Third, we have been supplying a rapidly 
growing population not only with a high and rising general 
level food, clothing, and shelter but also with more luxury 
goods such as high-powered and beautiful automobiles, electric 
home appliances, and entertainment and travel. Most of this 
has been done on a pay-as-you-go basis out of current earnings 
plus wartime savings. But a substantial slice of the lavish 
guns-and-butter economy has been financed on a credit basis. 
Meanwhile the whole price-income structure has been in rapid 
flux. These developments have left us with some very funda- 
mental questions to be answered in the months and years of 
the immediate future. 


Sort SPOTS IN THE Boom ECOMONY 


Let us then, with brutal candor, put three basic questions 
to ourselves: 

1. Are the several parts of our economic machine, with its 
great productivity sod | its many labor-saving features, closely 
adjusted to the continuous needs and buying power of the 
several markets? Or have we in this tumultuous forward 
surge overbuilt physical facilities ? 

2. Have the credit extensions which have been made as a 
means of facilitating this great economic expansion been kept 
within the limits of the continuous earning power of the 
borrowing companies and of the individuals who have bought 
on consumer credit? Or are we in a general position of over- 
extended credit? 

3. Are the stocks of finished and semi-finished goods and 
raw materials which have been pouring into the industrial, 
commercial, and household market stream been fully digested 
into a continuously sustainable process of business operation ? 
Or are we so overstocked that inventory liquidation would 
become an aggravating factor if anything occurs to check 
business activity or confidence in any large or strategic area? 

The answer to the first of these questions that I find in 
the statistics and the trade news is: Yes, we are to a clearly 
discernible but not really alarming degree overbuilt and over- 
equipped. In steel and some other metals, in coal and pe- 
troleum, in automotive lines, in electric appliances generally, 
and in most of our agricultural industry we are seeing clear 
signs of oversupply even in the middle of 1953 when the 
nation’s disposable income was at crest level. 

Of course, I am aware that this is a big and growing 
country, that in many lines, notably public utilities, we need 
to keep right on building larger capacities, and that in all 
probability we shall need to resume a high rate of general 
building again shortly if reasonable prosperity is maintained. 
But at the same time, it must be remembered that the feverish 
building of the past eight years has included a catching up 
for the non-building of depression years and the digression 
of war years and the change-over to a permanent world-war 
preparedness basis. The figures for recent years speak for 
themselves. 


EXPENDITURES FOR NEW PLANT AND 
EQUIPMENT, 1946-53 


Billions of 
Dollars 
14.9 
20.6 
22.1 
19.3 
20.6 
25.6 
26.5 
28.2 


Year 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 (prel.) 
1953 (est.) 
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If agriculture were included in these figures, they would 
be still higher. The only point I want to make is that there 
is no further motive for continuing to increase these outlays 
at this rate. The building of our new military base has 
largely been accomplished. The railroads are almost com- 
pletely dieselized. The farmers in large areas where profits 
have been high are not only fully mechanized but in many 
instances gg gg Turning to another branch of the 
construction industry, families have spread out after the 
“doubling up” of the depression and war years, and an ex 
traordinary rate of family formation has been accommodated 
with apartments or separate dwellings. With a little higher 
credit and a slower rate of family formation in prospect dur- 
ing the next few years, it seems clear that the rate c" resi 
dential building will slow down unless special measures are 
taken to stimulate and finance it. I am not talking of collapse 
but merely pointing to the somewhat extraordinary stimuli 
that have been present during the last five years. An as 
similation period must be recognized as a distinct possibility 
a pause which would challenge us all to see that it should not 
be the pause that depresses 

The answer to the second question, are we over-extended 
on credit, hinges on the first. It is — normal for ; 
dynamic society to use credit freely to facilitate a rapid period 
of physical growth. It is up to the lending agencies to sec 
that the amount of the credit and the terms of repayment are 
kept within the prospective earning power of the borrower 
It is often pointed out that bankers and businessmen have 
grown in economic sophistication since our last depression 
and that total extensions of credit are not out of line with 
present earning rates of borrowers. In the areas where equities 
are thinnest—-home mortgages government guarantees via the 
National Housing Authority and the Veterans Administration 
give protection against any serious wave of foreclosures and 
demoralization of this area of the economy. 

While this is in general reassuring, it must be noted here, 
as in the case of plant capacity, that the recent boom has 
been fed by rapid expansion of credit and that a maintenance 
rate even at the present level of business activity would have 
a relatively sedative effect. The rapidity of recent credit ex- 
pansion is shown by the following table: 


AND BANK LOANS AND CONSUMER CREDIT 
1946-1953 
(In billions of dollars) 

Banks* Consumer 

14.2 8.4 

18.2 11.6 

18.9 14.4 

17.1 17.1 

21.9 20.8 

25.9 21.3 

roy ghey 25.7 
26.7 


MORTGAGI 


Year 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 81.9 
1952 90.6 
1953 (Mar. Prl.) 92.8 


Mortgage 
41.6 
418.7 
56.0 
62.5 
72.5 


*Commercial and industrial loans. 


Suppose now that we have only a small decrease in em 
ployment or business profits, will not borrowers reduce their 
demand for more credit and address themselves to the problem 
of keeping up payments and making curtailments on com- 
mitments already made? Even if business and consumers 
were not overborrowed in terms of the phenomenal rate of 
business activity during the last years, would they not have 
to trim sail if this rate of economic expansion gives way to 
a sidewise movement or even a moderate amount of decline ? 

Our third suggested area of vulnerability concerns inven 
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tories. Total business inventories have risen from $43.0 bil- 
lion in 1946 to $77.6 billion in June of this year. There 
has not been a rise in their ratio to current sales, and this 
fact gives confidence in the skill and prudence of merchants 
and industrial purchasing agents. But to be fully stocked to 
meet the demands of a well-heeled and free-spending market 
is to be in a position of trimming inventories and curtailing 
orders just as soon as disposable income and/or spending 
confidence falls off. Of this, more later. 


BRAKES AND CUSHIONS 


Let us turn now from our brief analysis of foreseeable 
strains and stresses whose actual strength or magnitude we 
can only guess at. Let us take a little look at the means we 
have for combatting them. The optimism of those who argue 
that whatever recession may come will not get beyond the 
limits of a moderate and normal readjustment stems from 
two sources: (1) It is pointed out that we have many “built- 
in stabilities’ that were not present when business downturns 
developed in the past. That is, we have devised and installed 
better brakes on our financial machine that will check fore- 
closures, forced liquidation of inventories, bank failures, and 
panic in the money market which were such prominent features 
of the vicious downward spiral of depression in the past. 
(2) It is said that the Federal Government has both the 
means and the determination to intervene promptly to prevent 
recessionary forces from snowballing and getting out of hand. 

It is obviously a reassuring factor in our present situation 
that we have improved our economic institutions in several 
important directions. With the program of SEC regulation 
and with margin requirements on stock purchases at 50 per- 
cent, a repetition of the stock market crash of 1929 is quite 
outside the range of possibilities. The securities market has 
been substantially reformed from a speculators’ pit to an 
investment institution. It has moved up sedately to reflect 
high earnings in certain areas and at certain times during 
these last ten years but never has it gotten out of hand in a 
real old-fashioned public binge. Now it seems to be moving 
sedately down in reflection of less glowing profits prospects 
during the near future. As to the bank area, the ability of 
the the Federal Reserve System and our many strong in- 
dividual banks to give aid (and guidance) at local trouble 
spots, plus the available reserves of the FDIC gives assurance 
that businessmen wil not have the ground cut from under 
them by any wholesale failure of banks like that of 1932-33. 

Another brake on the downward spiral of recession is 
furnished through the machinery for the support of agri- 
cultural prices and farm incomes. This is a very clumsy 
mechanism, which will give farm prices a rigidity that will 
tend to retard industrial recovery even though it checks com- 
plete demoralization of the rural market. It will also make 
demands on the Treasury which will complicate fiscal policy. 
But it is a brake of a sort, probably better than nothing in 
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Then we have a brake on the slump of workers’ incomes 
in the form of unemployment insurance, with an assist from 
old-age and survivors’ insurance and the many private pension 
plans. The fundamental expenditures for food, clothing, or 
shelter are much better protected against decline to the level 
of real want than they ever have been before. This to some 
extent backstops the merchant and helps the flow of orders 
to the supplier. 

Secondly, the government itself has taken a new position 
as a stabilizer on the economy in time of serious business 
hesitation. This function it can perform either by contributing 
more money to the total pc so stream or by taking out 
less. In the simplest terms, this means that if the government 
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sees a threat of recession which is causing the people to be- 
come uneasy or that threatens to spread, it can inaugurate 
public works on a scale sufficient to disburse x billions to 
private contractors, who will spend it for payroll and pur- 
chase of materials and equipment. This would be like a 
blood transfusion, bringing a glow of returning health directly 
to one sector of the economy and indirectly spreading out 
through the whole system. Don’t stop here and think this is 
a panacea. We'll turn the chip over in a minute and see the 
bug under it. But so far as it is a cushion against severe 
declines, state and municipal governments also have their 
parts to play. There are plenty of community needs that are 
still unsatisfied, and courageous taxing and bonding to get 
these works under way when recession threatens is sound 
stratezy. 

The other major way in which the government can put a 
brake on the decline of purchasing power in the private 
market is by taking less from individual and corporation in- 
come. This built-in stabilizer acts automatically and fast under 
our steeply progressive income taxes. As soon as income falls, 
the tax obligation diminishes; withholdings from the pay en- 
velop and tax anticipation reserves in the company treasury 
decline. But that, of course, is only a drop in the bucket. 
Under modern doctrines of fiscal policy, the Federal Govern- 
ment would in all likelihood move fast to relieve low income 
groups from all income tax liability by raising the exemption 
level and probably would suspend the present schedule of 
surtaxes and substitute one considerably lower. 

In sum, there is a considerable amount of fire-fighting 
equipment available to deal with brush fires or small blazes. 
How adequate these facilities would be to cope with 4 real 
conflagration remains to be seen. 


A MILD AND BritF Dip? 


I think most people will agree that, after twelve years of 
war and post-war boom, we have an economic bear by the 
tail. How to let go of inflation, speculative expansion, 114 

rcent parity for farmers, and a strong sellers’ market for 
abor without anybody getting hurt presents a problem. But 
we are not all in agreement as to how big a — it is. 

t 


Some think we have the Big Papa Bear e tail; some 
think it is only Mama Sear; and a lot of people are cheerfully 
confident that it is only a Little Baby Bear. They reassure 
us that, while of course some readjustment is bound to come 
sooner or later, any recession that might come in 1954 or 
1955 will be of very moderate proportions and soon over. 
This proposition deserves careful examination. 

It brings us to the heart of the problem that confronts the 
country and us all. I have noted the indomitable optimism 
of Government officials, businessmen, and economists. Ofh- 
cials in a new Administration had to be cheerful. It is their 
necessary and proper “bedside manner.” As to business I 
marvel at their nonchalance on the eve of a real testing period 
not only for their companies but for the system of private 
enterprise. Perhaps this imperturbability is what has brought 
them to executive positions. Economists—well perhaps they're 
trying to live down the reputation of their profession as ‘‘the 
dismal science.’ But from what I read and hear ! conclude 
that, if we could get a national opinion poll this afternoon, 
there would be a big majority for the proposition that, while 
we will no doubt have some decilne in business prosperity 
before long, it will be quite moderate in depth and brief in 
duration. 

History shows that it is always easy to rationalize optimism 
at the height of a boom. Hence I ask you to trace with me 
the possiblilities that might follow from the conjunction of 
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the vulnerabilities I noted near the opening of my remarks 
Three lines of analysis seem to me to demand particular ai- 
tention. First, I would go back to what was said about plant 
capacities and inventories. Let us grant that they are not con- 
spicuously out of line with the present size, tempo (and 
shall we say momentum) of our economy. Even so, it must 
be admitted that they represent a fully “‘caught-up”’ situation, 
from which the future trend line would be sidewise or down 
even if the same rate of military preparedness were maintained 
and the same standard of living enjoyed by our people. That 
is to say, we have expanded and modernized our production 
plant and have stocked our people with consumer durables 
from pop-up toasters to automobiles (or even houses) to a 
dergee that they could abstain from further expenditures to 
a very substantial extent if anything comes along to diminish 
either their ability or their inclination to spend. This is, they 
are loaded with “postponables.” This is the characteristic of 
a rich and productive society that has just gone through such 
a revival and expansion decade as we have had. We have 
a lot of economic fat that businessmen and consumers could 
live on once any important sources of prime spending were 
throttled down. 


This brings us to the very important question whether such 
throttling down has taken place or is clearly in prospect. Re 
cent evidence points to the conclusion that the Eisenhower 
Administration is not only sticking to its campaign promises 
of cutting down waste in government operations, trimming 
or deferring some domestic civilian projects, and making 
carefully considered reductions in military outlays and foreign 
aid. Estimates differ and are constantly changing, but it seems 
reasonable to expect that the 1953-'54-'55 scale of Federal 
spending is being progressively scaled down below the lavish 
Truman prospectus on which the current boom was predicted. 
Effective reductions have already passed the $5 billion rate, 
with $10 billion a year reasonable in sight and $15 billion 
possible -attainable by 1955. 


Business spending also shows a prospect of curtailment 
from its recent extraordinary rate. Individual comments and 
various surveys of intentions to expand and modernize plant 
still frequently project the present high rate through next 
year. But the virtual completion of railroad dieselization, 
steel industry estimates that operatibns will move down by 
the end of the year to 90 percent of capacity, the outlook for 
commercial and residential construction and the point already 
made about farm mechanization (with considerably reduced 
current income) add up to a very real uncertainty that local 
business activity will continue at its present boom levels. A 
total drop of $25 or $30 billion from public and private 
sources or some 9 percent in gross national production 
would be quite foreseeable and would square with estimates 
now beginning to appear of a drop in the FRB index of 
production from its March high of 243 or its August estimate 
of 238 to 200 or even 190 by the end of the year or the first 
half of 1954. 

All these figures are within the limits of a moderate re- 
cession. With government spending continuing as it will, 
the first phase of decline would be bound to be gradual. The 
real question is whether, once the direction of the economy's 
movement is reversed, the change could be kept within these 
modest limits. The economic process operates on the = 
ciple of a spiral. Prime movements generate forces of ac- 
celeration and basic movements induce multiplier effects in 
a series of secondary and tertiary areas. That explains how 
the Truman doctrine of ‘economic expansion’ was paralyzed 
into an overblown boom in which, after November 7, public 
confidence in Eisenhower ironically became over-confident in 
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the permanence of our already vulnerable prosperity. Many 
people expected the new Administration to — all the 
water out of the dollar without squeezing a drop of water 
out of the boom. But now the mechanics of the market 
process are beginning to be demonstrated in Washington 
(where 6800 people have been taken off the padded 5 te 
and GSA has released nearly a million square feet of rented 
office space), in the marts of trade, in the centers of industry, 
and in the corner grocery. 

If the Government cuts down $10 billion of expendi- 
ture, every dollar comes off some payroll or some pro- 
curement program. When contracts are cancelled, - eng 
place smaller orders, eliminate overtime, or reduce work force. 
People who have smaller pay envelopes or none at all can’t 
buy as many groceries, clothes, television sets, and movie 
tickets. Moreover, many who are still employed feel a grow- 
ing uncertainty about their own jobs or future hours of work. 
Some manufacturers with expansion or modernization plans 
still not contracted will probably decide not to plunge till 
prospects are more clear. No one can tell how much of a 
chill the present small prospective decline in business would 
engender. But almost anyone can grasp the nature of the 
downward spiral once the divide has been crossed. 


We are treading fresh ground. No policy-making or ad- 
ministrative group has ever tad practical experience in getting 
so big an economy as ours, constituted as we are, and with 
such institutions as we have developed, down from a high- 
speed (but not runaway) boom onto a steady level of ‘normal 
prosperity.’ The burden of proof is on those who are so 
sure we can do it with only an almost painless process of 
gentle deceleration. Our chance of succeeding will be in- 
creased if we do net underestimate the difficulties of the 


problem or overestimate the efficacy of the available means 


of control. Hence I return briefly to the nature of built-in 
stabilizers and add a few words about the nature of economic 
man 

SWEATING IT OUT ON THE BEACHES 


I will begin this consideration of our chances of stopping 
a recession in its early stages—that is, depression safeguards—- 
by going back to what was said earlier about built-in stabili- 
ties. Of course unemployment insurance is good, but $30 
a week for 26 weeks or less will not buy anything more than 
the bare necessities—nor even those for long. Federal Deposit 
Insurance will cushion the blow that bank failures might be 
to the community, but it is a partial and. defensive measure, 
not a strong offensive weapon against depression. Farm sup- 
ee will help keep the farmer from losing his farm or 
‘quidating his blooded herd, but they are not the equivalent 
of a good urban market. Public works might solve the prob- 
lem of the construction industry, but they won't take care 
of the Connecticut costume jewelry business or Detroit auto- 
mobile workers 

There is a bothersome contradiction also in the whole matter 
of ae which has been touted as a major depression 
safeguard. We are already bumping along the ceiling of a 
$275 billion debt limit, with the public still somewhat ap- 
prehensive about massive Federal deficits and their effect on 
the value of the dollar. How far would the embarking of the 
government in recovery activities by making gobs of new 
money remove the uncertainties of the executives of business 
concerns and activate them to move venturesomely forward? 
Or how much would it weaken their faith in the new “‘con- 
servative’’ business Administration and increase their inclina- 
tion to reef sail till they could be more sure of the economic 
weather? Any reasonable theory of compensatory spending 
would call for government to curtail the national debt during 
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a period of inflationary prosperity and husband its credit for 
use in time of emergency. But we did not use this powerful 
instrument to curb the inflationary boom, and now we are 
in a week position to use the fiscal powers of government 
decisively to prevent or control recession. 

The story as to monetary policy is much the same. We 
followed an easy money policy while boom and inflation were 
in progress, with only brief and vacillating action to keep 
consumer and mortgage credit in line. Now we face the 
problem of keeping heavily extended credit positions from 
leading to defaults, forced liquidation, and the aggravation 
of that mild recession that we see just around the corner. I 
believe that in an incipient recession it becomes the duty of 
every banker to validate his judgment at the time of making 
a loan by co-operating with the borrower in so adapting to 
changed business conditions that the loan will be paid even- 
tually out of the revenues of the business, not the liquidation 
of its assets. He should take calculated risks also in making 
new loans for recovery purposes. A bank that will only bet 
on a sure thing in time of business hesitation is a poor partner 
in the system of venture capitalism. It has often been pointed 
out that monetary policy has its maximum stabilizing op- 
portunity in boom time and minimum power to steady the 
economy in time of recession since easing credit at such a 
time is ‘pushing op a string.:’ That is basically true, but it 
still is up to the banker in times of business difficulty to 
see that credit timidity is not the string in the hands of 
Liluputian bankers that tie down the giant of American busi- 
ness seeking to rise to his feet again. 

This moves me into my closing remarks—on the nature 
of economic man. I believe that in this direction quite as 
much as in mechanical devices of stabilization lies our hope 
of avoiding a dangerous or seriously harmful recession. It 
is of the nature of economic man to be both timid and selfish. 
“Self-preservation is the first law of nature.” A depression 
is incubated in the spirit of “every man for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost.” 1 have tried to point out that there 
are considerable tools and skills available for the stemming 
of business decline. But that is only part—I believe the 
lesser part—of the story. If those companies that have com- 
fortable reserves simply sit on them “till the storm blows 
over,” if consumers, who now have unprecedented liquid 
assets, button up their pockets and wait for distress sales; if 
employers refuse to keep jobs up by taking calculated risks; 
if organized labor insists that it must “keep all its gains” 
or make new ones even in times of business adversity; if 
management refuses to face the full rigors of a competitive 
struggle and to keep volume up even under ‘‘profitless pros- 
perity’; if we fail to recognize that mutual security is the 
only real security, then I think the threatened recession will 
find us without adequate safeguards against depression. It 
will be a failure of the human agent, not the economic 
machine. 

If the Employment Act of 1946 is interpreted by labor, by 
business, and by government as meaning that we must always 
have lovely weather and a perpetual picnic, that no one will 
ever have to accept personal or group sacrifice for the common 
good, or that a provident government will take care of the 
market breakdowns that result from our own failures to 
negotiate workable terms of trade, then it had better never 


have been passed. 
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You are quite aware that I think there is a tough economic 
campaign ahead—a D-day for the business world. I think it 
of utmost importance that we be mentally prepared to “sweat 
it out on the beaches” with every outfit giving dependable 
support to every other. We have a right to expect that they 
will be given good air cover, full logistic support, and the 
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best of medical care to casualties. We know that some in- 


dividuals will not survive. But we are determined to win 
this great test and demonstrate to the world that free enter- 
prise under democratic government is the richest and best 
way of life. Victory depends on the economic intelligence 
and morale of the mass of the troops. 


Maintaining Our Freedoms 


THE ROLE OF THE JUDICIARY 
By ROBERT H. JACKSON, Associate Justice, Supreme Court of the United States 


Delivered to the American Bar Association, Boston, Massachusetts, August 24, 1953 


ELLOW Members of the Legal Profession and Guests: 
F Dangers lurk for the judge who yields to speech- 

making, especially after such an abundant and merciless 
hospitality. Lord Mansfield once reminded counsel that a 
case on which he relied “was upon a petition in Lincoln's 
Inn Hall after dinner,” for which reason the judgment might 
not ‘be taken with much accuracy.” I would take refuge 
in this precedent if counsel ever should invoke in argument 
any remarks of tonight. 

However, to begin with a note which is above suspicion of 
after-dinner infirmities, I express the appreciation which the 
whole American profession feels of the honor done us by the 
visit of the Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain and the 
Chief Justice of Japan. We face common problems of repair- 
ing the damage to our institutions from a war almost as 
calamitous to those who won as to those who lost, while also 
depressed by an uneasy peace. 

But, at this meeting, wisely and happily dedicated to liberty 
under law, there is a lesson for us in the unique and ancient 
office of Lord High Chancellor. Our’ forefathers understood, 
on high authority, that England had strictly separated execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial functions. Thinking well of the 
example, they made separation of these powers the basic 
principle of our Constitution. Now Lord Simonds personi- 
fies their misunderstanding. He is at once the highest judicial 
officer in the realm of Elizabeth II, a minister in the cabinet 
of Sir Winston Churchill's government, and the presiding 
officer of the upper legislative house. It would not be im- 
esa for him faithfully to follow a precedent (that still 

ing a custom in England), though he regarded it as out- 
moded, and then to sponsor and manage in the House of 
Lords a bill to correct the mischief he had perpetuated as a 
judge. Perhaps this combination of judicial, legislative and 
executive powers has been found acceptable because it is so 
forthright that it invites no suspicion of dissembling. If the 
Lord Chancellor feels impelled to speak on a policy matter, 
he may do so frankly in Parliament and is not tempted to 
disguise a speech as a judicial opinion. He may satisfy any 
urge to improvise new remedies or make innovations in the 
law by sponsoring legislation instead of reaching that end 
through the fiction that he merely is construing a constitution 
or interpreting a statute. 

In the United States, controversy as to the bounds of 
judicial law-making has persistently divided judicial, pro- 
fessional and public opinion. Many political leaders and large 
segments of our people, though opposite schools at different 
times, urge a “judicial activism’ to take the initiative in 
bringing about changes in fundamental law. On the other 
hand, Presidents Jefferson, Jackson and Lincoln each in his 
time complained that the Supreme Court was invading the 
legislative field. More recently, President Roosevelt stated 


his grievance to be that “The Court has been acting not as 
a judicial body, but as a policy-making body.” 

No one has proposed and, of course, no one can devise 
a formula that will insure judicious use of judicial power 
Considering that the judicial office is the least representative 
in our system, that the litigation process is narrowed by 
serious limitations, and that judicial power normally is exerted 
with retroactive effect, I should not suppose it open to doubt 
that overstepping or irresponsible use of judicial power is 
as much an evil as lawlessness in either of the other branches 
of government. 

However, since all interpretation is a making of decisional 
law, the question which underlies this old controversy is by 
what sign shall we know the limits of the power which is 
given to the courts as distinguished from political power 
not entrusted to them, Chief Justice Marshall for the Court 
penned this definition: 

". . . Judicial power, as contradistinguished from the 
power of the laws, has no existence. Courts are the 
mere instruments of the law, and can will nothing 
When they are said to exercise a discretion, it is a mere 
legal discretion, a discretion to be exercised in discerning 
the course prescribed by law; and when that is discerned, 
it is the duty of the Court to follow it. Judicial power 
is never exercised for the purpose of giving effect to 
the will of the Judge; always for the purpose of giving 
effect to the will of the Legislature; or, in other words, 
to the will of the law.” 

But does this do much to tell the profession what con- 
crete factors actually will shape the judgment on any reason 
ably debatable issue? At its least, and probably at its most, 
it is a pledge that decisions will be reached so far as humanly 
possible by application of existing and ascertainable legal 
criteria and standards. Yet, as an advocate at the Supreme 
Court bar in many constitutional cases, I never was able to 
determine what material would really be considered by the 
several Justices as controlling of such issues. And I am 
bound to admit that a decade of experience as a judge throws 
little more light on the problem. Nothing has more per- 
plexed generations of conscientious judges than the search 
in juridical science, philosophy and practice for objective 
and impersonal criteria for solution of politico-legal questions 
put to our courts. Few judges like to be accused of acting 
from merely personal predilections. Yet, frequently that is 
the point of dissenting opinions. Confusion at the bar and 
disagreement on the bench usually begin in lack of an ac- 
cepted system of weights and measures to mete out consti- 
tutional justice. Unfortunately, the conclusion of judges hav- 
ing the highest sense of professional responsibility is that 
the present state of our constitutional development provides 
no definitive principles of decision 
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To recount possible sources of guidance is to remind us 
how inscrutable and inconclusive they all are. We start, of 
course, with the constitutional text. But if that makes the 
answer clear, there is no problem. It is the imprecise, obscure 
or ambiguous state of the text that raises the issue. So where 
do we go next? 

In a private law case we would go to the common law, 
perhaps, which has served to steady the hand of generations 
of judges. For interpretations of public law we get a little, 
but only a little, help from it. While the compact is rooted 
in English legal philosophy and embodies many of its pre- 
suppositions, it is our doctrine that there has been no federal 
reception of the common law. 

I suppose we would agree that the most lawyerly and ap- 
propriate source of guidance is any applicable decision by 
our predecessors. But for over a century it has been settled 
doctrine of the Supreme Court that the principle of stare 
decisis has only limited application in constitutional cases. 
It might be thought that on law is to be stabilized by a 
court decision it logically should be the most fundamental 
of all law—that of the Constitution. But the years brought 
about a doctrine that such decisions must be tentative and 
subject to judicial cancellation if experience fails to verify 
them. The result is that constitutional precedents are accepted 
only at their current valuation and have a mortality rate al- 
most as high as their authors. 

Some earlier cases relied upon “natural justice” or the “laws 
of nature and of nature’s God,’ which our Declaration of 
Independence invoked. But new schools of thought scorn 
that belief as a sort of legal superstition and propose, in 
the name of “realism,” to rely upon “facts” to determine de- 
cisions. These they would select asite from sociology, politi- 
cal science, psychology and other nonlegai disciplines. Cita- 
tions of weekly magazines, newspapers and an endless list 


of popeles, scientific and professional books and reviews are 


now found in briefs and opinions. We need not enter the 
controversy between these schools, for this “realism” and 
“natural justice’’ have much in common; both shield the 
judge with an impersonal and probably unconscious camou- 
flage for holdings that emerge out of the mists of perconcep- 
tion. Unfortunately, both also are alike in bewildering the 
profession and arousing suspicion that decisions may be 
reached from laten motives and policies not avowed. 

Thus we fine standards of constitutional decision soft and 
transient. Judge Cardozo put it politely in saying that much 
turns “upon the social or juridical philosophies of the judges 
who constitute the Court at one time or another.” Judge 
Learned Hand says as to many constitutional commands, 
“Nothing which by the utmost liberality can be called in- 
terpretation describes the process by which they must be ap- 
plied.’ But he sees no remedy, because this condition is due 
to the generality of some of these rubrics, and adds: “Indeed, 
if law be a command for specific conduct, they are not law 
at all; they are cautionary warnings against the intemperance 
of faction and the first approaches of despotism.” 

These conclusions of experienced and disnterested jurists 
are significant, perhaps ominous, for the long future of our 
constitutional freedoms. Lord Acton spoke of liberty as ‘an 
idea of two hundred definitions.” There is no such thing 
as an achieved liberty; like electricity, there can be no sub- 
stantial storage and it must be generated as it is enjoyed, or 
the lights go out. If knowable and impersonal standards for 
ascertaining the scope of our liberties are lacking, constitu- 
tienal law is almost as liquid as legislation, and we have 
little more of a written Constitution than does Great Britain. 
Can safeguards of this character be made steady and strong 
enough to withstand what Judge Hand calls “the intem- 
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perance of faction and the first approaches of despotism” ? 
To answer, we must consider the momentum and potency 
of two distinguishable but closely related movements that 
hold some threat to our traditions. 

One now is called authoritarianism, a new name for the 
old practice by which official authority, unconfined by law, 
rides roughshod over individual rights. Our fore-fathers 
sought to forestall this kind of oppression by providing that 
official actions affecting life, liberty and property be confined 
to those legislatively authorized and executed by procedures 
which conform to due process of law. Out of these texts have 
grown our many decisions that support. the —. of in- 
dividual freedom as o— to the principle of authority. 

jut a more subtle form of aggression against individual 
freedom comes, not from the usurping officeholder, but from 
the state itself, under the philosophy that all else must give 
way to the interests of the state. This movement is likely 
to progress strictly within the terms of legislation and the 
forms of law. Government gradually takes over direction of 
the total life of the citizen—economic, educational, social, 
artistic and religious. It regulates each step of one’s daily 
affairs and tolerates no conflicting loyalties or duties. In 
moderation, many may welcome this as a ‘planned economy” 
or “welfare state’; in excess, it becomes the totalitarian state. 
Our forefathers knew, too, the dangers of excessive govern- 
ment and sought to forestall it by confining the reach of the 
Federal Government to a small segment of the daily life of 
the individual or of the local community. It was to be a 
government of enumerated powers; and others, unless pro- 
hibited, “are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” 

It seems to me that these traditional freedoms are less in 
danger of any sudden overthrow than of being gradually 
bartered or traded for something else on which the people 
place a higher current value. In this anxiety-ridden time, 
many are ready to exchange some of their liberties for a real 
or fancied increase in security against external foes, internal 
betrayers or criminals. Others are eager to bargain away local 
controls for a federal subsidy. Many will give up individual 
rights for promise of collective advantages. The real question 
posed by the Fascist and Communist movements, which to- 
gether have captivated a large part of the world’s population, 
is whether, today, liberty is regarded by the masses of men 
as their most precious possession. Certainly in the minds of 
many foreign peoples our type of individual liberty has been 
outvalued by promises of social welfare and economic security, 
which they want too passionately to be critical of the price. 
If this indifference to traditional values should spread to us, 
it would be the greatest threat to our own liberties. 

Measures of public welfare or security are apt to be de- 
manded without considering that execution of each added 
function requires an incalculable number of detailed official 
decisions important to the property, welfare or perhaps the 
liberty of those affected. However, most are of small con- 
sequence to the general public and constitute routine, tire- 
some duties for often anonymous officials secure in their 
tenure and beyond the reach of aggrieved citizens. That 
among their multitude of acts are many careless or arbitrary 
ones we may be sure. Many of them are immune from 
judicial review, but the very mass of these decisions and 
their particularized character make review, even if allowed, 
pall costly, superficial, and largely futile. Thus, unless 
new safeguards are devised an administration that is all- 
embracing will of necessity tend to become all-powerful. It 
will take considerable ingenuity and diligence to find tech- 
niques to extend the protection of individual rights to keep 
pace with the expansion of power. The Federal Tort Claims 
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Act, to give remedies for injury from official negligence, and 
the Administrative Procedure Act, to assure more impartial 
administrative decisions, are examples of measures that may 
help to prevent government from becoming arbitrary and 
oppressive as it grows big. 

It is said, by advocates of the expanding socialization, that 
it chiefly affects “property rights,’ as to which it is safe to 
let the legislators and administrators have their way so long 
as courts uncompromisingly protect “human rights.”” For pur- 
poses of that argument, it is assumed that our forefathers 
were absent-minded when the citizen’s property, as well as 
his person, was assured due process of law. The longer | 
work with these problems the less certain I am that what 
they joined we can put asunder. My equal right to drive an 
automobile may be only a claim to use of property, but it 
concerns my personal freedom as well. Prohibition may be 
looked upon as no more than a regulation of a particular kind 
of property, but many took it as rather personal. If officers 
search my house and seize my papers, wth no threat to my 
person, only property may be directly touched; but I can 
think of no greater affront to my person. But, even if we 
think property sometimes has had undue protection against 
regulation, the question remains, how far so-called rights of 
property can be swept away without encroaching upon 
rights of the person as well. Every foreign state that has 
deprived persons of fundamental “property rights’’ has eventu- 
ally also taken away the rights of the person. Those who 
Operate intensive state controls of property have found it 
necessary soon to take equally intensive state control of labor 
also. Compulsory service, heavy penalties for absenteeism, 
production quotas, and all the apparatus of the police state, 
ultimately are introduced upon the same arguments from state 
necessity that usher in more popular early measures. 

I am not alarmed by any “clear and present danger” of 
this whole train of evils overtaking us in the United States. 
But in modern conditions, to identify and forestall the ‘‘first 
approaches of despotism’ will take more insight and farsight 
than is afforded by catchwords or slogans carried over from 
eighteenth-century political struggles to settle twentieth-cen- 
tury constitutional cases. Again I tap the wisdom and ex- 
perience of Judge Hand: 

“. . . The answers to the questions which they raise 
demand the appraisal and balancing of human values 
which there are no scales to weigh. Who can say whether 
the contributions of one group may not justify allowing 
it a preference? How far should the capable, the shrewed 
or the strong be allowed to exploit their powers? When 
does utterance go beyond persuasion and become only 
incitement? How far are children wards of the state 
so as to justify its intervention in their nurture? What 
limits should be imposed upon the right to inherit? 
Where does religious freedom end and moral obliquity 
begin? As to such questions one can sometimes say what 
effect a proposal will have in fact, just as one can foretell 
how much money a tax will raise and who will pay it. 
But when that is done, one has come only to the kernel of 
the matter, which is the choice between what will be 
gained and what will be lost.” 


Who, indeed, can peer far enough into the future to say 
whether more is to be gained than lost by sustaining a par- 
ticular claim of liberty against that of authority? One is not 
always the antithesis of the other. Liberty is not self-support- 
ing, but is the child of a just and stable legal order. An im- 
munity which too far undermines government would be self- 
destructive, while today's infringement of liberty may purpose 
its long-range preservation. One of the paradoxes of our 
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history is that the administration of Mr. Lincoln, most prolific 
in invasion of individual rights, is most commemorated for its 
overall service to human liberty. It is especially difficult to 
judge between immediate loss and ultimate gain to liberty 
when there is an organized movement to make the rights of 
some a weapon to destroy the rights of all. A balance suitable 
to one time or condition may not be valid for others. Not 
every defeat of authority is a gain for individual freedom, 
nor every judicial rescue of a convict a victory for liberty. 

What is the net gain if the liberty of one is sustained to 
the injury of another's? Can we avoid the logic that one 
man’s right must end where another's right begins, and that 
any overextension of the rights of one group or individual 
will merely subtract from that of another? 

Above all, who has a juridical formula to identify mam 
festations of “the intemperance of faction” from legitimate 
expressions of the will of the majority? The reconciliation 
of majority rule and minority rights involes the most debated 
theoretical problems in the philosophy of free government 
Mr. Jefferson asked where pw we may ‘find the origin of 
just powers, if not in the majority of the society? Will it be 
in the minority? Or in an individual of that minority?” 
Presumably we enforce rights of a minority which restrict the 
majority, only because a one-time majority will established 
them. May later majorities rescind the grant? 

Judge Cardozo reminds us that the words which express 
our great constitutional generalities “have a content and a 
significance that vary from age to age.” If so, should judges 
apply them according to the understanding of the generation 
which promulgated them or according to their meaning to 
contemporaneous society? On this issue between the quick 
and the dead, Mr. Jefferson stood squarely on the proposition 
that ‘the earth belongs to the living generation... .” 
Followers in his political tradition therefore have insisted 
that courts abstain from frustration of the legislatively ex 
pressed will of the current majority, at least in all except the 
clearest cases of transgression of the Constitution's text. But 
those in the tradition of Marshall have put a high value on 
the original purpose and have accorded less weight to con 
temporary opinion. 

The judge who would resolve uncertainties of interpretation 
by conscious deference to public opinion will find new pitfalls 
in his path. Is there any more reliable test of prevalence of 
a public opinion or will than the election returns? That cer- 
tainly is its legal manifestation, and I see no reason to believe 
that judges have better understanding of it than those the 
public has elected to represent them. To the extent that public 
opinion of the hour is admitted to the process of constitutional 
interpretation, the basis for judicial review of legislative action 
disappears. If interpretation is not to be a mere following 
of election returns but a legal process, the utmost deference 
that courts can consciously pay to political trends is a strong, 
but rebuttable, presumption in favor of the constitutionality 
of action by the political branches. 

Exclude as far as humanly possible the pressures of group 
opinion, but let us not deceive ourselves; long-sustained public 
opinion does influence the process of constitutional interpre 
tation. Each new member of the ever-changing personnel of 
our courts brings to his task the assumptions ial canateneel 
thought of a later —_ The practical play of the forces 
of politics is such that judicial power has often delayed but 
never permanently defeated the persistent will of a substantial 
majority. Judicial review in practice therefore has proved less 
an obstacle to majority rule than the followers of Mr. Jefferson 
feared and less a guaranty of the status quo than the followers 
of Mr. Hamilton hoped. 
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But for all this, the responsibilities of the judges and 
lawyers for the preservation of our scheme of liberty under 
law is heavy, and failure will not be excused by the diffi- 
culties, weaknesses or uncertainties that I have pointed out 
in our process. We cannot escape the Fond peti by 
resort to the dangerously rigid. But we must recognize the 
— of the process for what it is and strive to keep our 
iberty under law by keeping ourselves under jaw. The pro- 
fession knows that the law is a progressive discipline and that 
each decision cannot be a mere copy of one that went before. 
It knows that the nature of our task gives much latitude to 
our judgment. But it also has an instinctive dislike for root- 
less o7 erratic decisions which it expects to be rewritten when 
the wind shifts to another quarter. It will be satisfied if our 
conclusions, fallible though they are and mistaken though 
they may be, represent a real — and aspiration for law, 
a faithful effort to apply law and a veneration for the work 
of the great minds that have made our legal structure the 
nearest to a safeguard of freedom that has been devised. 

Whatever license of constitutional construction one group 
of judges may take in one direction a later group may take 
in an opposite direction,.as they succeed to office from differ- 
ent political backgrounds and atmospheres. The changes 
brought about in the last score of years are some measure 
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of those which a prolonged future regime could accomplish. 
Only the people themselves who make and unmake our politi- 
cal regimes can permanently guard their liberty. As Attorney 
General, speaking for the Executive branch of government 
at the 150th Anniversary of the Supreme Court, I was moved 
to observe: “Judicial functions, as we have evolved them, 
can be discharged only in that kind of society which is willing 
to submit its conflicts to adjudication and to subordinate 
power to reason.” That still is my conviction, and I can 
release you on no better note than these wise and eloquent 
words on that day by Chief Justice Hughes: “Whether that 
system shall continue does not rest with this Court but with 
the people who have created that system. As Chief Justice 
Marshall said: “The people made the Constitution, and the 
people can unmake it. It is the creature of their will, and 
lives only by their will.’ ” 

So I urge that the lawyer, as a leader of public opinion, 
can do no greater service to our institutions than to see that 
the people are repeatedly warned and kept everlastingly aware 
that they must be their own guardians of liberty and that 
they cannot thrust that whole task on a handful of judges. 

We whose lives are dedicated to freedom under law add 
a fervant “Long live the Constitution.” 


The Individual in a Complex Society 


ORGANIZATIONALISM VS. INDIVIDUALISM 
By CHESTER M. ALTER, Chancellor, University of Denver 


Delivered at Inauguration and Commencement Exercises, University of Denver, August 28, 1953 


ton, Your Honor, Mayor Newton, Trustees, Associates ; 
my good 


Pi ee. Your SELIG, Your Excellency, Governor Thorn- 


Faculty, graduates, distinguished 
friencs: 

There are moments in the lives of human individuals which, 
when isolated from the daily routine of the commonplace, 
seem to demand the calling up of inner strength which can 
only come from an enduring faith in God and in fellow man. 
This is one of those moments in my life and I must ac- 
knowledge with gratitude my trust in our Heavenly Father, 
faith in His guidance; trust in the wisdom of those who 
made decisions which bring me to this high office, faith in 
their continuing confidence ; trust in the ability and the will- 
ingness of the teachers and scholars on the faculty; faith in 
the significance of each individual student entering the portals 
of this university; faith in the mission assigned to it in 1864, 
faith and trust in its continuing opportunity in 1953. 

Mr. Selig and Trustees: with humbleness, albeit with pride, 
I accept this charter, and the responsibilities which its safe- 
keeping involves, with the sober conviction that it is not 
merely a valuable document, not just a legal paper filled with 
words; it is instead an idea, simple, clearcut, meaningful in 
1864, even more meaningful today; an idea that here is 
establiched an institution of higher learning ‘to serve the 
needs of education and the training for citizenship of the 
population of this great region.” I pledge my effort and my 
strength, spiritual, moral and physical, to the end that this 
great idea shall not be obscured by time; that with God's 
help I will administer the responsibilities of the ofhce of 
Chancellor in compliance with the Constitution and laws of 
the Nation and of the State and with the Charter and By-Laws 
of the University. 

Permit me now the personal pleasure of thanking our 


guests, 


distinguished guests for the kind and gracious greetings and 
warm words of welcome. . 

Bishop Martin: we are proud of our Methodist heritage. 
We are sincere in our belief that learning, unguided by re- 
ligious faith, can be of little value to the individual or to 
society. This philosophy is our cornerstone and on it we 
will stand firm, just as Old Main on our campus has stood 
on a cornerstone inscribed with the words “pro Scientia et 
Religione’—for knowledge and religion. 

Governor Thornton and Mayor Newton: the University 
of Denver and I personally are here to serve the people of 
the City and County of Denver and the State of Colorado 
in those ways that a great private university can best serve. 
We pledge our interest in the continuing growth and de- 
velopment c! this great region so perfectly endowed with 
beauty, resources, and people that the whole nation looks at 
us with envy and hope. We at this University want you to 
call upon us whenever we can be of service. 

Mr. Jackson and Mr. Weller; student and alumnus, please 
carry to the student and alumni bodies my appreciation of 
the'r greetings and my pledge that, as I undertake these new 
dutivs, 1 expect to give high priority to the intellectual and 
spiritual needs of our students, present, past, and future, that 
their individual problems shall be my problems, that their 
future and mine shall be closely entwined. 

Dr. Cutler, and members of the faculty: thank you for 
your recent welcome so beautifully demonstrated on the West 
Terrace of the Mary Reed Library, an experience the Alter 
family will never forget, and again through your words this 
morning 

I began my professional academic career by teaching all 
eight elementary grades in a one-room red brick, country 
school house in Indiana. I have had the pleasure of holding 
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the various faculty ranks in a large church-founded, privately 
endowed university, very similar in founding, organization 
and relatedness to its metropolitan community, to the Uni- 
versity of Denver. During the war I left the classrooms 
and laboratories I enjoyed so much and entered into a life 
of academic, scientific and industrial administration. I have 
now left a deanship in one university I had learned to love 
to become the Chancellor of another for which I am finding 
it easy to develop great affection. This experience leads me 
tv the firm conviction that the quality.and spirit of the faculty 
is of first importance in the ongoing life of a university. 
All efforts therefore must be expended to the end that the 
faculties can proceed effectively with their work, whether 
it be primarily teaching, research, or service to the community, 
or more likely, a combination of all these faculty functions. 
If our private universities can continue to attract and hold 
highest quality scholars and teachers and then provide for 
them an environment of freedom wherein they can pursue 
truth and understanding, then our society has purchased the 
best possible insurance against the collapse of the moral, 
social, economic, and political systems wich have down 
through the years led us to the happy conclusiun that nowhere 
in the world would we go to find a better life for human 
individuals. 

The American public has paid a great compliment to its 
universities by asking them to play an ever increasing part 
in the diverse activities of the community. This demand for 
service, and the response to it, has led many universities into 
functions which lie far afield form the objectives of a true 
university. Again let me remind you that the faculties of a 
university are committed F scowyes. to the perpetuation of 
knowledge and understanding through g teaching at a 
high level. They are committed also to the advancement of 
knowledge and understanding through research so that each 
new generation can live under the benefit of better things 
as well as a more widespread appreciation of the moral and 
spiritual values which are productive of a better life. I believe 
our university faculties are also committed to serving the 
world, the nation, the state, and the local community, in 
those areas where their individual and collective experience 
and expertness can be effectively applied. But a balance must 
be maintained in order that no one of these functions or com- 
mitments shall substantially interfere with the others. If our 
American colleges and universities are to maintain their stature 
and if they are to be the meccas to which our intelligent youth 
are to go in search of intellectual and spiritual growth we 
must be sure that our energies are not so diminished with 
the matters of lesser importance as to render ineffective our 
mission of greater importance. We must therefore be vigilant 
in our effort to govern our resources and our eriergies to the 
right ends. We need not, we must not, undertake to be all 
things to all people. We must not assume functions that 
properly belong to other kinds of institutions and organiza- 
tions. For instance, although, as we have already emphasized, 
the importance of religion in an institution of higher learning 
is undoubted, a university should not presume to take on all 
the functions of a church. There are universities that have 
gone so far down the road of trade education that they can- 
not be now recognized as institutions of higher learning. 
There are others that have so highly developed their pro- 
grams of public entertainment that they are now more the 
envy of professional sports and athletic promoters than they 
are of scholars, educators, and I hope of parents who have 
to consider with their children the problem of a choice of 
school to which they are to go. 

There are universities which have pushed so far their 
applied and sponsored research programs, particularly in the 
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sciences and engineering, that the students have difficulty in 
ever finding the leading professors who are claimed by the 
institution as the great strength of the university. 

Without elaborating final judgment on.any particular ac- 
tivity currently involved in the University of Denver or in 
any other institution let me plead, on behalf of the future 
welfare of our society, for a striving toward a balance in 
our interest and energy and resources to the end that the 
purpose for which this institution was founded nearly a cen- 
tury ago shall not be eclipsed by the shadows of passing 
fancies, temporary fads or trivial futilities which have come, 
or will in the future come to college campuses. 

Several times this morning I have referred to individuals, 
human individuals. Now I should like to elaborate briefly 
on the subject of the place of the individual in a modern 
complex society. It is appropriate that I should do this be- 
cause I am speaking now to several hundred human indi- 
viduals who this morning are reaching a milestone in their 
life work. You are being graduated by this University, an 
institution, an organization, if you please, established to pro- 
vide education and training for good citizenship. You grad- 
uates are moving out this morning from the environment of 
one organization into a society which is full of other or- 
ganizations, most of them founded and designed for the ful- 
fillment of good purposes. You will choose, or necessarily 
become a part of many of them. I am interested in what you 
are now as a person and what you will become under the 
influence of these groups. How much of you will come from 
the inner resources of your own mind, body and soul and 
how much will be merely a reflectin of the group or or- 
ganization to which you belong. 

Let us look at a little history. Someone has said that if 
we forget history we may be forced to relive it. 

For a century and a half before 1776, people had been 
migrating from Europe to this country to escape those things 
which finally led to the establishment on this continent of 
a new nation, a nation that would charter its course on the 
thesis that man, individual men if you please, had an unalien- 
able right to life, liberty, and to his own particular kind of 
pursuit of happiness. There were many motives in the minds 
of those who fled the tyranny of 17th and 18th century Europe 
and came to America. Some were social, some moral, some 
religious, some econoinic, and in the writing of our Consti- 
tution most of these motives were made manifest in no un- 
certain language. It is perhaps fortunate that the individuals 
who colonized this country and those who were instrumental 
in charting the new nation knew the effect of restriction of 
government, of lords and owners, of priests and hierarchies. 
They knew what such restrictions, such pressures, such con- 
trol, did to them as human individuals. It is interesting to 
note too that there was in the thinking of wise men in 1787 
an astounding integration of senses of religion and: moral 
issues with economic issues. 

The issue that I am trying to point “P is, that this country 
was settled by, and our nation was formed by, men that 
believed in the worthwhileness of the individual. Did that 
philosophy ever work? Was it ever successful? Let us look 
at the record as written by certain observers. About 1847, 
Henry Reeves, an Englishman, who was translating Count de 
Tocqueville's “The American Democracy,’ came across a new 
onal one that appafently gave him some difficulty in trans 


lating. The French word was ‘individualism.’ Reeves wrote, 
“I adopt the expression of the original, however strange it 
may sound to the English ear—I know no English word ex 


actly equivalent to the expression.” Apparently, Count de 
Tocqueville, who wanted to find out how “liberty was regu 
lated and reconciled with the social order,” discovered “‘in- 
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dividualism."” How did he describe this new phenomenon? 
He wrote, ‘Individualism is a novel expression, to which a 
novel idea has given birth. Our fathers were only acquainted 
with egotism. Egotism is a passionate and exaggerated love 
of self, which leads a man to connect everything with his 
own person and J prefer himself to everything in the world. 
Individualism is a mature and calm feeling. Individualists 
owe nothing to any man, they expect nothing from any man; 
and they are apt to imagine that their whole destiny is in 
their own hands. Individualism is of democratic origin and 
threatens to spread in the same ratio as the quality of con- 
ditions.” 

How different today. We hear that there is now a great 
demand for ‘‘security’’ and we look to all kinds of organiza- 
tions to give it to us 

There you have testimony that the human individual was 
an important and characteristic element in the early Ameri- 
can scene. Apparently individualism was the important phi- 
losophy in America in the 1830's and ‘40's. Let us listen 
to a modern industrialist, Edgar M. Queeny, Chairman of 
the Board of the Monsanto Chemical Company in his “The 
Spirit of Enterprise” published in 1943, who after spelling 
out a long list of American contributions to the world economy 
wrote 

How can one account for this? Were these American 
individualists supermen? On the contrary: Early settlers 
were for the most part of the middle and lower classes, 
with an admixture, in goodly proportion, of indentured 
workers. America’s population was made up of people 
who had made no great mark in the old country. Most 
were common men or sons of common men. They knew 
the drudgery of common labor 

“Was it due to America’s abundant natural resources? 

No! Individualists marked substantial progress on the re- 

latively barren hills of New England. It was not until 


they pushed over the mountains that they uncovered the 
continent's great natural resources. But even these resources 
were not greater than those of Russia, or South America, 
or Africa, or those of Europe. Certainly, the were no 
greater than those of Asia. 

“Nor was it due to an abundance of as for this 


had to be sought largely from European bankers. Nor 
were these people more skilled in individual crafts. Hardly 
a craft can be named in which artisans of the old country 
were not more skilled than ours The answer to the 
marvel of individualists’ accomplishments cannot be found 
in higher education, for although they early recognized the 
advantage of universal education and spread its benefits 
widely, it is only in recent years that we have paralleled 
Germany in science, and it is still the ambition of many 
to study art and literature in England, France, and Italy.” 

“What then,” says Mr. Queeny, “accounted for the 
American phenomena?” His answer is this: “The only 
difference that can be found between the American eco- 
nomic and spiritual climate and that of other nations of 
the world was the inalienable right of Americans of free- 
dom to pursue happiness without interference from the 
state. This the American Constitution guaranteed the 
American people Americans were free to oer 
their ambitions whatever they might be—to pursue happi- 
ness in securing great knowledge, to pursue happiness in 
faith and self-denial and by ministering to the spiritual 
or material needs of others, to have large families or none 
at all, to go where they pleased and do what they pleased 
so long as they did not interfere with another's freedom 
or right to pursue his happiness in his own manner. And 
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if one did not value worldly goods, he could forego them 
and like Thoreau at Walden Pond, pursue happiness in 
leisure, contemplation, and philosophy. This new freedom, 
protected against encroachment by the state, released for 
the first time the full power of the human mind, and 
allowed it to dream and hope and exercise, unhampered, 
its full adaptability and inge>uity.” 

Now much is being written today about the conflict be- 
tween the individual and the government and this is true 
the world over. These writings take many forms: government 
against free enterprise; government versus private monopolies ; 
socialized medicine against private practice; government con- 
trolled prices versus free operation of supply and demand; 

ublic education versus private institutions; even controversy 
ween church and state. 

But are we fair when we blame the government for all 
these conflicts, or, if you prefer, does the government get 
the credit for this change wh.ich we see in the current Ameri- 
can scene? Can it possibly be that the growing role of govern- 
ment in the ordering of our lives in this twentieth century 
is merely a symptom of a much more basic change? It is 
possible that the growth in government power is merely a 
special case of a more general trend toward the surrender 
of the human individual as a sacred entity of the ‘organiza 
tion, "or group? 

If a modern de Tocqueville visited here today to see what 
‘makes America tick,’ I am afraid that “organizationalism’”’ 
rather than “individualism would be his discovery. The 
federal government, state government, local governments are 
merely special kinds of organizations, to be sure very large and 
powerful, but they are only examples of general manifestations 
of what is truly a modern philosophy. In the development of 
this philosophy, nurtured by a ey society, the significance 
of the individual seems to be declining. When a man’s 
work is to be done today, we no longer call a man, we need 
an organization. When a problem arises we appoint a com- 
mittee! I am no longer a teacher, I am a member of a 
faculty; one is no longer a lawyer, he is a member of the 
firm of A, B, C, X, Y, and Z; one is no longer a manufac- 
turer, he is a member of the N.A.M.; one is no longer a 
coal miner, he is a member of the Mine Workers’ Union. 
Am I a Christian or am I just a member of a Christian 
Church? Am I my brother's keeper? Well, maybe I can 
place him in an institution and let # take care of him. We 
seem to be no longer individualists, we are insignificant parts 
of a highly complex and highly organized society. “I’’ and 
‘me”’ are rapidly being replaced, as far as assumed respon- 
sibility is concerned, by “it” and “‘they.’’ But, I ask you, 
who is ‘they’? My answer is, “They is we.” This may be 
horrible English but I think it is good, old-fashioned, western 
philosophy and I like it. 

But we all know that organized mass action, substituted 
for individual responsibility, has many apparent advantages. 
It is efficient, it saves time, it reduces duplication, it reaches 
more people, it does this and it does that. Yes, organized 
effort, armed with modern means of making its pressure felt, 
does produce results. But are the results all for the good, or 
do the good results and the evil results even add up so that 
the balance is on the side of good? The question is, “Does 
this subjugation of the individual under the weight of the 
organization, be it church, state, trade union or pressure 
group, tend toward a better society? What does it do for 
the individual?’ Does the good end obscure the subtle effects 
of the process? 

Let us take a look at this trend toward organized effort as 
applied to some particular field outside the area of economics 
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and business. Certainly man is natively interested in the 
health and welfare of his family, his friends and his neigh- 
bors. I take it that the human virtues of charity and kindness 
are pretty fundamental in the make-up of individuals. But 
charity is a two-way street. Any act of good will, at least if 
it is performed on the highest level, affects both the doer 
and the recipient. It is a highly personal action if viewed 
from the standpoint of motive. 

The history of charity in this country makes fascinating 
study for those who are interested in long-range trends of 
our national philosophy. I wish I had time to describe it 
for you. Let it suffice to say that new and highly organized 
methods have been developed to provide for our care of 
those less fortunate than ourselves. Our collective social con- 
cern, highly professionalized and efhciently organized, has 
had far reaching effects on our economy as well as on our 
mode of living. 

Now these new methods of handing our charitable acts 
have been described as being truly democratic procedure and 
so it is. It doesn’t happen in dictator countries. However, 
I want to point out that this most recent trend if it ever 
ceases to be successful may gradually develop into a procedure 
which is entirely different in philosophy. There are currently 
among us those who are apt to confuse the democratic way 
with the government way. In other words, there is a growing 
feeling that for anything to be handled democratically, it 
must be handled by the government or some other kind of 
“democratic organization”. Some like this and heartily ap- 
prove and others do not like it. Whether we like it or not, 
the fact remains that there has been a general shift through 
various stages from highly individualized charity, through 
simple organized community charitable agencies, to highly 
complex local, state, and federal governmental participation 
in organized social, health, and weifare activity. 

Unless the fundamental nature of man has changed more 
than I think it has, there is still a need for individual humani- 
tarian effort. I should like to quote from a recent statement 
of the Honorable Paul Martin, Minister of National Health 
and Welfare of Canada. (October, 1948 Reader's Digest, 
Canadian edition.) 


“The first social responsibility of the individual as well 
as of governments, it seems to me, is to lay the ground 
work on which a better, healthier and more certain future 
can be built. Each of us is charged with the duty to help 
correct existing evils, seen and unseen, to help our neigh- 
bors, known and unknown. If this spirit of individual 
initiative, of individual sharing, of individual philosophy 
is lost by a community, the community is lost.” 

Now let me summarize by saying that I have tried to point 


out this morning what | think is a significant change in the 
characteristic philosophy of the American people, a change 
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from a philosophy called “individualism'’ to one which we 
might for want of a better name call “organizationalism.” | 
have cited only a few examples of areas in which such a 
change in philosophy has made itself manifest. Applications 
could be just as easily found in many other aspects of our 
highly complex 20th century society. 

But now back to the individual in a complex society. 
Virtue,—uprightness, integrity, honesty, morality, individual 
kindness, charity, and generousity—none of these, nor does 
godliness itself reside anywhere but in the hearts and minds 
and souls of individuals, in persons, in you and in me. These 
virtues are effective in this complex society today just to the 
extent that they are effective in the lives of individuals. 

I do hope that these great human virtues have been de- 
veloped in each of you graduates of this class, along with 
your intellectual growth and achievement. I do hope that 
each of you will have great opportunity to bring your skills, 
your intellect, your emotions, your virtues, to bear on the 
great future ahead of you. Make full use of these inner re- 
sources with which you as individuals are endowed. Make 
sure your faith and allegiance is well placed in God-given 
and man-proven principles. There is a place for you, each 
one of you, in the total scheme of things. 

Our good and distinguished neighbor, President Eisen 
hower, has said that whatever America hopes to bring to 
pass in the world must first come to pass in the heart of 
America. He was referring of course to relationsnips between 
the peoples of the world. But perhaps he was emphasizing 
the words of Douglas Bush referring to matters of high 
importance: ‘Everything important happens within the in 
dividual person.” 

Jesus did not belong to an organized clergy but he did 
inspire the founding of the Christian religion. 

Abraham Lincoln was not the president of an organization 
committed to raise the living standards of a minority group; 
he did free the slaves. 

Dr. John Evans was not the spokesman for a group paid 
to extend the opportunities of higher education in a new 
region; he did help found the University of Denver 

Chancellor Buchtel did not have the advantage of pro- 
fessional educational organizations, societies and associations 
but he did, by his own good work, keep alive the spirit and 
freedom of private higher education so that you and I could 
inherit the values inherent in the present existence of this 
University. 

The challenge of the individual in our modern complex 
society is the challenge which I leave with you today. 

As we go now, each to take up our Own new mission, let 
us remember the words in Isaiah: 

‘I heard the voice of the Lord saying; whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us? Then said I, Here am I; send me.” 


No Substitute for Competition 


STOP RUNNING TO GOVERNMENT FOR REGULATIONS 
By WILLARD W. WRIGHT, General Sales Manager, Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Delivered at Fall Convention of Michigan Petroleum 


HEN Joe Hadley invited me last June to talk before 
this audience of hard-hitting oil marketers, he could 
not have known how glad I would be to accept. 


W 


He could not have known that his invitation would be on 
my desk when I returned from a trip to Europe just bursting 


Association, Mackinac Island, Michigan, September 


to report to anyone who would listen the things that I had 
observed about business conditions there—particulatly the oil 
business. 

What I saw reaffirmed by conviction that there will never 
be a workable substitute for competition in business, nor will 
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there be real progress where business enterprise is conducted 
either under the dead hand of government controls or the 
equally restrictive and backward influence of monopolies 
which Europeans refer to as cartels 

I came back with a new appreciation of the progressive 
spirit which permeates the petroleum industry in America 
for it is the spirt of our industry as much as the material 
advancements which stands out in such contrast with what 
I] observed, heard and sensed in Europe. 

Admittedly, I was visiting nations in Western Europe still 
struggling to shake off the damage and disruption of World 
War II and stil! handicapped by limited markets, loss of 
incentives and heavy reliance on social welfare schemes. In 
addition, many of these countries were having to deal with 
the problems of reconstruction, dislocation of trade resulting 
from the Iron Curtain, new fluctuations in prices since Korea 
and now the burden of rearmament. They deserve great 
credit for what they are accomplishing in the face of these 
difficulties 

What disturbed me most, however, was the tendency of 
so many businessmen in postwar Europe to revert back to 
the way of doing business that they knew before the war. 

I had hoped that the upheaval of war might have brought 
about more progressive attitudes toward business, new op 
portunities for more people to break into certain select and 
deliberately restricted areas of trade. I had hoped that the 
various governments would be giving a freer rein to business 
to help its recovery. I was disappointed. 

I was disappointed to find business restricted not only by 
government controls but, in some cases, by business itself. 
I refer to the operation of cartels—an arrangement in which 
several rt sadn, to enterprises undertake to restrict the pro- 
duction, fix the prices and allocate markets or sales quotas 
covering point ~sn in which they trade 

This system which is directly opposite to ours, is sapping 
the vigor and vitality from what should be a resurgent market 
in Europe and is freezing industrial progress to the detriment 
of workers, consumers and those with savings to invest. 

However, time and again; in my conversations with Euro 
pean businessmen, I detected not only a philosophical ac- 
ceptance of the ‘‘status quo’’ but a resistance to the idea that 
competition in the sale of products might stimulate buying 
and improve their businesses. 

This type of thinking, combined with government regula- 
tions and the operation of the various cartels, places severe 
limitations about individual action and initiative and makes 
it virtually impossibie for an enterprising man to find an 
opportunity to set up his own marketing operation. 

Certainly he would encounter a thousand obstacles and 
frustrations if he would decide-—as many of you here today 
must have decided at some point in your careers—that he 
was tired of working fer the John Doe Oil Company and 
would like to organize his own business in a location just 
waiting to be served by an efficient marketer 

In one country he might find that the business he would 
like to enter was centered in certain families and handed 
down father to son. Lacking family connections, he would 
find the door of opportunity closed to him. (Of course, he 
could marry the boss’ daughter—if the boss had a daughter.) 
In another country he might possibly find private cartels em- 
bracing aiey agp practices that have om outlawed in 
this country for more than 50 years and again the door 
would be closed to him. In a third country he may run into 
great difficulty in obtaining a license to operate his own 
business, or encounter such problems with currency fluctua 
tions or importing of products that he would throw up the 
whole idea in despair. Actually, he might find himself up 
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against this whole complex of conditions in a single country. 

In contrast with this, the American petroleum industry 
for years has been imbued with the philosophy that no one 
has a divine right to the business, that if someone else could 
serve the public better in quality or price, he was entitled to 
and would get the business. 

The fact that some 15,000 separate oil marketing organiza- 
tions have won places in the petroleum industry is evidence 
that this philosophy has been carried out in practice. Many 
of you in this audience, I am sure, have discovered that there 
is no better place to undertake a new venture than in the very 
shadow of a large corporation's undertakings. 

Marketing companies such as yours have made invaluable 
contributions to the overall efficiency of petroleum marketing 
operations in America and these efficiencies have played a 
big part in keeping the price of gasoline low enough for 
the American motorists to use 40 billion gallons of it a 
year. It was my observation of the operations of the oil 
industry in Europe that the best thing that could happen 
would be to import a number of you hard-hitting, competitive 
Michigan jobbers to give it a new spark of life. 

Incidentally, while in Europe I found no evidence of the 
interest in gasoline prices that I find here. The price of 
gasoline, unfortunately, is a matter of mere academic in- 
terest to a large segment of the population in Europe. With 
gasoline selling for the equivalent of 77 cents a gallon in 
Rome, 65 cents in Paris, 60 cents in Lisbon, 56 cents in 
Madrid, and 48 cents in London, the use of the automobile 
is beyond the reach of not only the average working man 
but of many people in positions of responsibility. These 
gasolines, incidentally do not even approach the quality of 
the gasoline sold at American service stations. 

As a result of the high price of gasoline, as well as the 
high cost of a car, it is the usual sight to see on the streets 
of European cities thousands of bicycles and it is not strange 
to learn that in Holland, for example, workmen view the 
purchase of a bicycle costing from 280 to 400 gelders—$56 
to $80—in the same way that our working men view the 
purchase of an automobile. 

i remember asking a truck driver in Italy how much he 
was paid and he replied three dollars a day but quickly 
added that one dollar was immediately taken away by the 
government for taxes. In each instance where I inquired 
about wages or salaries of workers connected with the petro- 
leum industry, I found rates far below those paid to em- 
ployees of the American industry but still comparable to 
wages in other lines of work. 

I know that if you would ask the average American oil 
man if he would like to see our industry modeled after the 
general pattern of business in. Europe, he would answer with 
an emphatic no, yet since returning home I have noticed a 
number of them running to the federal, state or local govern- 
ment and asking for laws or regulations as a solution to 
specific problems. 

It would seem that although they would find it repugnant 
to be subjected to a collectivist government's book oe pew 
tions, they see no objection to borrowing a page from that 
book. 

Thus we find a dealer association in New Jersey urging 
a state law that would make a public utility of the petroleum 
industry in an attempt to throttle competition with a view 
to curbing gasoline price wars. And here in Michigan we 
find other dealers at Dearborn seeking a local ordinance to 
limit service station gasoline storage capacity to 10,000 gal- 
lons, a limit each station to four pumps and to make it 
illegal for stations to be open between midnight and 6 a.m. 
The ordinance, as you know, was sought following the open- 
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ing of a new multipump station at Dearborn which pre- 
cipitated gasoline price cutting. 

In both instances the dealers are taking the narrowest 
possible view of their problems. I wonder, for example, if 
any of the dealers are old enough to remember when gasoline 
was sold at the corner grocery store or the blacksmith shop. 
I wonder whether they stop to think what their places of 
business would be like today if some group in those old days 
had gotten together and had an ordinance passed to forbid 
the erection of the shed that became the first roadside service 
station. 

No, I don’t think that the passing of ordinances provides 
the answer to the problems created when a new and un- 
expected development upsets the normal operations of any 
given market. It may seem to be a quick and easy solution 
but it sets dangerous precedents and follows, to some degree, 
the type of thinking thet I found in some quarters in Europe. 
Certainly the cartelists are always talking about stabilizing 
markets which seems like a plausible idea until you see the 
results. 

Now I can appreciate the feelings of a dealer when he 
sees a tremendously big gasoline retailing operation suddenly 
spring up to threaten the gallonage he has worked long and 
hard to build up. And I applaude him when he indicates 
by his actions that he'll be damned if he will see his gallonage 
go without a fight. But I do think he ought to slug it out 
right there in the market place. 

It can be done. In various parts of the country dealers 
are proving it. They are doing it by improving their efhcien- 
cies, cutting costs, providing better service, and exploiting 
all the advantages that accrue to them as established business- 
men. 

On the other hand, I am sure that none of us questions 
the right of the operators of large multipump self-serve sta- 
tions to open these stations and test whether they will gain 
acceptance of motorists. I do not pretend to know what 
their future will be but it behooves all of us who are in 
gasoline marketing to watch carefully how the public reacts, 
in the long run, to this type of operation. It may well be 
that a trend is being established toward larger stations in 
certain areas. 

In my own marketing experience I have witnessed quite 
an evolution in service station design, equipment and service 
and I don't think that the end is in sight. This I know: the 
motoring public in exercising its preferences will be a potent 
factor in determining what the service station of the future 
will be like. I don’t think it’s a job for the city councils 
or the state legislatures to tackle. 

Moreover, I do not think that certain government officials 
should tamper with the normal operations of the gasoline 
market’ by making arbitrary decisions regarding the matter 
in which motorists may purchase gasoline on limited access 
highways. I am referring now to the practice adopted by 
the highway authorities or turnpike commissions of several 
states of granting to a single supplying company an exclusive 
franchise for the sale of gasoline on these special roads. 

This has resulted in the creation on turnpikes in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Connecticut of gasoline monopolies 
patterned in a very real way after the monopolies in Europe 
and presents one more example of the + sie on the 
part of some Americans—in business or government—-to 
imitate the methods of the collectivists. 

Our company has protested vigorously against the granting 
of these —, contending that the fruits of monopoly 
are always higher prices and poorer service. To support our 
contention we conducted extensive surveys of prices charged 
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for gasoline on the turnpikes of the three states and those 
sted at service stations on parallel or nearby highways. 

We found that at numerous locations in the vicinity of the 
New Jersey Turnpike service station prices averaged two 
cents below the turnpike price and in some cases as much 
as three and one-half cents below. We also found camparable 
situations in Pennsylvania and Connecticut, showing conclu- 
sively that gasoline prices on turnpikes simply do not reflect 
competitive conditions on nearby roads. 

Because of these conditions we have refused to bid for 
these stations. We have urged the opening up of these 
turnpikes to competition by the creation of service areas, off 
but adjacent to highways, where several suppliers could estab- 
lish service stations to provide motorists with gasoline, lubri- 
cants and automobile accessories of their choice. 

We are delighted that our protestations are beginning to 
bear fruit. For example, National Petroleum: News on Au- 
gust 26 states that “the tide appears to be turning toward 
station competition on toll roads and away from the exclusive 
concession system."’ This, it points out, is “good news to 
the smaller oil marketers who have had to stand by and let 
the major oil companies compete for station sites on limited 
access roads.” 

I have a particular reason for mentioning the problem of 
assuring motorists a freedom of choice of fuels on limited 
access highways because I know that Michigan's new Turn- 
pike Authority is considering special turnpike projects. I hope 
that all of you will carefully follow developments along this 
line and do your part to see that there is a provision for 
competition on these new roads. I was very pleased to 
learn that an oil man, William E. Slaughter, president of 
Aurora, was named chairman of the Michigan Turnpike Au- 
thority and I know that he will have the best interests of the 
motorists at heart. 

One final thought. I mentioned at the start how glad I 
was to get back from Europe and how proud I was to be 
identified with an industry such as ours. You can realize, 
therefore, what a jolt I received when I learned that repre- 
sentatives of oil companies were being called on the carpet 
in Washington, at Lansing and several other places to ex 
plain why the = of galsoline had been increased. 

I had talked—yes—bragged in Europe about the record 
and achievements of the petroleum industry in America, how 
well our motorists are served in comparison with motorists 
in other parts of the globe and then I discovered here that 
our industry was, as the headlines put it, under investigation. 

Some of the questions put to the industry people who 
appeared before the committee in Washington betrayed a woe- 
ful lack of information about the operations of this industry 
and made me feel that maybe a lot of us have failed to do 
our part to make our story known. 

If we have, it’s time to begin talking. One month from 
today Oil Progress Week starts and I hope that every one 
of you finds a platform from which you can proclaim the 
industry's record of accomplishments. 

No group in the entire industry is better qualified or in 
a more strategic position to do this ,ob. If I have read 
correctly the results of a poll of jobbers conducted by a 
prominent oil trade magazine one out of every ten in this 
audience is a bank director and three out of ten hold some 
other directorships. 

More impressive is the fact that one out of every four 
of you have held or now hold some type of elective office, 
either at the city, county or state level. 

Gentlemen, it’s your business, it's your industry, and it's 
your responsibility to influence people and win friends for 
the industry. 
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